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Notes. 


A GENERAL LITERARY INDEX: INDEX OF 
COLLECTIONS : VENERABLE BEDE.* 


> 


“Gentis Anglorum Historia Ecclesiastica,” v. 
Monumenta Historica Britannica, pp. 103-289. 
“Cum Anonymi Continuatione ab a. 731 ad 1100,” 
v. Britt. R. S., 1587, pp. 147-348. “ Epistola ad 
Albinum Abbatem,” v. Mabillonii Analecta, 1. 
“Adnotatio. Albinus iste alius est ab Albino 
Flacco seu Alchuino, uno fere sxculo superior ; 
Abbas vero in Cantuariensi Monasterio S. Petri ”: 
cfr. Wheloci note, p. 5. This Epistle is not in his 
Opp. 

“ Ratio computandi per digitos et utranqie man- 
um, ex libro de Temporum Ratione, cum notis 
Eliz Veneti,” cfr. De Morgan’s Arithmetical Books. 
“Computus per Alphabeti characteres. De un- 
ciarum ratione ex eodem libro,” v. Grevii, Thes. 
Antiq. Roman., xi. 1700-1704: read De Morgan, 
ut supra, p. 5. “Tractatus iidem sine notis,” v. 
Auctores de Notis Romanorum. The editor refers 
the reader to Hieronymus in Jovinian, lib. i., &c. 

Opp. cum nova Scholiorum per Erasmum Roter- 
odamum instauratione,— 

“Nec desunt qui ferant extare Bedz libellum, in quo 
hujusmodi numerandi ratio tradatur : verum eum nondum 


*«N.&Q,,” 4" 8. ix, 193, 529; x. 269, 








potuimus nancisci. Quanquam non usque ades ad rem 
theologicam pertinet anxie hzec disquirere, quod Hier- 
onymus eleganter magis, quam serio videatur id ad 
sensum Evangelicum detorquere. Nec enim verisimile 
est, eandem supputandi rationem fuisse apud omnes 
nationes.* At qui ista ratio non aliunde quam ab 
Hebrzis erat petenda, quibus proposita fuit parabola, 
non a Romanis: unde Hieronymus, ut opinor, est 
mutuatus. Quin hujusmodi res wtatibus quoque novantur. 
Quando quidem his quoque temporibus extat hujusmodi 
Supputatio, sed longe diversa ab ea quam zxtate Hier- 
onymi colligimus in usu fuisse. Sane nec ex Plinio, nec 
ex Macrobio quicquam elici potest certum, quod ad hanc 
rem pertineat. Ex Apuleio et Juvenale nonnihil con- 
jicere licet, sed multo magis ex ipso Hieronymo.”— 
Tom. ii. p. 20, cfr. p. 8, K. 


In reference to “Alphabeti characteres,” I beg 
to call the attention of your correspondents to a 
query hitherto unanswered in 1* S, i, 246. 

“De remediis peccatorum,” v. Augustini Jus 
Pontificium, ad calc., 49-55. Note, ib. Iterum, 
sine notis, Spelmanni Concil., i. 281-88. The 
Abbé de Luxen composed, early in the seventh 
century (they had their origin in the third century), 
a work on Penitences, comprising “ toutes sortes 
de péchés et pour toutes sortes de personnes.” 
Chais, Lettres sur les Jubiles, La Haye, 1751, t. ii, 
adds that Theodore, elected Archbishop of Canter- 
bury in A.D. 678, was the first who “donna un peni- 
tenciel detaillé” (Buckle, ii. 563). His Penilential, 
says Dean Hook, is a wonderful work. It is not 
quite true, as some have asserted, that it was the 
first work of the kind which appeared ; for he must 
himself have been acquainted with the Penitential 
Law Book, published by John the Faster, the 
opponent of Gregory the Great. But his was the 
first of the kind which was published by authority 
in the Western Church ; and he did his work so 
well that it was the foundation on which all the 
other “ libelli peenitentiales” rested, such as those 
which were published by Bede and Egbert (ii. 169). 

“ De imaginibus,” ibid., p. 218. He here desig- 
nates them as (wypadia, viva Scriptura, and 
makes the distinction between idols and images 
inculcated by St. Thomas Aquinas: “ Under the 
new dispensation, as God has been made man, he 
may now he worshipped in a corporeal image ” 
(Summa Theologie, par. 3, q. 25) and afterwards 
developed by Bellarmine and the Romanists, who 
maintain a secondary worship. 

“ Martyrologium heroico carmine,” v. Dacherius, 
x. 126-9. “Hos quicunque versus legerit pre- 
cipuas anni festivitates absque ullo titubationis 
errore scire valebit.”. Among the works of Beda 
has been published a calendar in hexameter verse, 
under the title of Martyrologiwm Poeticum. It 
cannot be the work of Beda, because it mentions 
[April] the second Wilfred of York, who died 
several years after Beda. Lingard’s Anglo-Saxon 


* “There exists a species of digital arithmetic amongst 
nearly all Eastern nations.”—Zncycl. Metropol., i, 394. 
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Church, ii. 387. See the historians cited by 
Canon Raine, Fasti Eboracenses, p. 93. 

“Martyrologium cum Auctario Flori,” &c., v. 
Acta Sanctorum, Bollandi, Mart., ii. 5-42. Bede 
was the first who added historical compendia to 
the Calendars. “ Libellus Annalis seu Martyro- 
logium,” v. Martene, Collect., vi. 636-49. This 
differs from the fore-mentioned, and is probably 
interpolated by others. “ Libri quinque in prin- 
cipium Genesis,” v. Martene, Thes., v. 112-294. 
He uses the word “ creation” in a sense not under- 
stood by Aristotle and Plato. Cfr. Horsley’s 
Biblical Criticism, Stackhouse’s History of the 
H. Bible, corrected and improved by George Gleig, 
LL.D., 1817, and the Editor’s Directions for the 
Study of Theology, who refers to Parkhurst’s 
Hebrew Lexicon, and Taylor's Hebrew Concordance. 
Cfr. also McCaul (in Aids to Faith) on the Mosaic 
Records of Creation, who refers to Gesenius in his 
Thesaurus, &c. 

Liber Habacuc, ibid., 297-314. He explains 
the Prophet’s words as representing the Incarna- 
tion and Passion of Christ, the reprobation of the 
Jews, and the call of the Gentiles. Cfr. Davison 
on Prophecy, p. 37 : 

“In his treatises on various books of the Old Testa- 
ment he indulges in the fullest latitude of allegorical 
interpretation, accumulating or imitating the mystical 
fancies of his predecessors to an excess which it seems 
difficult to reconcile with his usual prudence and 
judgment. .. . . The Commentaries of Bede on the 
New Testament, though not entirely exempt from the 
imputation, are admitted to be for the most part of a far 
more judicious and practical character. ‘ It is sufficiently 
evident’ (I quote the opinions of a writer by no means to 
be suspected of partiality), ‘it is sufficiently evident 
that Bede might have achieved far more than he actually 
did, had not he fallen upon an age in which it was 
esteemed the highest praise of the commentator to tread 
in the footsteps and compile the opinions of previous 
authorities. Credit is at least due to him for diligence, 
for copious erudition, and for a knowledge of the Greek 
language in that day so rare as to be nearly obsolete in 
the Church of the Latins... .. Bede endeavours fre- 
quently to explain the received text by rcference to the 
original Greek, and in his exposition of the Epistles 
unfolds and illustrates not unsuccessfully (according to 
Rosenmiiller) the apostolic arguments.’—Conybeare's 
Bampton Lectures, 1824.” 

Lingard, on the same subject, quotes Bede, 
iv. c. 2, and v. c. 20, 

“Tt is certain,” observes Dr. Giles, “that Bede pos- 
sessed considerable knowledge, not only in the Latin and 
Greek languages, but also in the Hebrew; although 
nothing remains which has been ascribed to him in that 
language, save a vocabulary, entitled Jnterpretatio 
Nominum Hebreorum, which is now admitted to be the 

roduction of another. In the Greek tongue he must 

ave made considerable proficience.” 

Cfr. Guizot and Wright, quoted by Buckle, 
iii. 519. Nevertheless Bede, who is said by his 
pupil Cuthbert to have been intimately conversant 
with his mother tongue, employed himself in 
translating St. John’s Gospel into Saxon, to which 





were subsequently appended the Psalter and other 
portions of sacred writ. We may here mention 
also his Anglo-Saxon “Manual of Astronomy” 
(see Wright’s Popular Treatises on Science, 1841), 

“ Homilix,” xi., v. Martene, ut supra, 318-389, 
“Libellus Precum de Psalmis,” 384-398. He 
mentions writers who had already composed a 
divine anthology — Hilarius Pictavensis (Liber 
Hymnorum, now lost), Sedulius (Carmen Paschale, 
seu Mirabiliwm Divinorum Libri quinque), Juven- 
cus (Historia Evangelica), Arator (Apostolica 
Historia), Eldhelmus et Prosper (Carmen de In- 
gratis). 

“ Vita Cuthberti Lindisfarnensiscarmine heroico,” 
v. Canisius, ii. 4-24. Lege Basnagii Observa- 
tiones Historice. 

‘* Of all the characteristics of our early Christian pre- 
lates this is perhaps the most remarkable. Each of them 
seems to have had an oratory, or some secluded spot, the 
predecessor of the private chapels of our bishops, to 
which he could resort— 

* Wisdom’s self 

Oft seeks to sweet retired solitude.’ 

Aidan devoted two days each week to solitary prayer. 
Cuthbert ended his life upon that barren island which 
he had been so unwilling to desert. Chadd was in his 
oratory when the heavenly messengers arrived to tell 
him that he was soon to leave it... .. The venerable 
Beda departed with these words upon his lips—‘I am 
going hence,’ he said, in that strangely prophetic tone 
which the world-worn saint can use ; ‘ t wast leave you 
all soon; may Christ make us all one in paradise,— 
Raine.” 

BrIsLioTHECAR. CHETHAM. 


THE PRIVILEGE ASSUMED BY BARRISTERS OF 
MAKING INTERMINABLE SPEECHES. 


The following remarkable exemplification of the 
above occurred in Ireland. In 1805 legal proceed- 
ings were taken in England against the celebrated 
William Cobbett for having published in London 
letters, under the signature of Juverna, reflecting 
on the leading members of, and other persons con- 
nected with, the Irish Government. The author- 
ship of the letters, which were written in Ireland, 
was subsequently traced to Robert Johnson, then 
fourth Justice of the Irish Court of Common Pleas. 
He was accordingly arrested in Dublin on the 18th 
of January, 1805, under a warrant issued by Lord 
Ellenborough, Chief Justice of England, as it was 
alleged, in pursuance of an authority conferred by 
an Act of Parliament passed in 1804, shortly after 
the Union, “to render more easy the apprehending 
and bringing to trial offenders escaping from one 
part of the United Kingdom to the other, and also 
from one county to another.” The summary arrest 
of an Irish judge under the warrant of an nglish 
judge excited an intense sensation. The defendant 
applied for and obtained separate writs of Habeas 
Corpus out of the Courts of King’s Bench and 
Exchequer, and his case was argued by the most 
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eminent counsel at the Irish bar, amongst others 
by the celebrated John Philpot Curran, whose 
argument will be found in his published speeches. 
These Courts refused to liberate their learned 
brother. The proceedings are reported at length 
in Cobbett’s State Trials, vol. 29. 

The late Sir William Cusack Smith, Baronet, 
then one of the Barons of the Court of Exchequer, 
denounced from the Bench the arrest, as arbitrary 
and illegal in a judgment which was thus charac- 
terized in a poem, entitled The Metropolis, written 
by the celebrated Rt. Hon. John Wilson Croker, 
then a young barrister in Dublin:— 

“Who shall forget when England’s hasty hand 

Assailed the Habeas Corpus of our land ; 

Ev'n from the Bench an ermined brother tore, 

To snatch him felon-like from Erin’s shore! 

You then maintained the Constitution's cause, 

And stood the bulwark of our sacred laws. 

Resistless streams of eloquence effused, 

Detected craft, and tyranny accused ; 

Taught your proud seniors what their duties claimed, 

The old instructed, and the young inflamed !” 

The prisoner, not being satisfied with these deci- 
sions, determined to try the Court of which he was 
himself a member. These litigated proceedings 
necessarily occupied a considerable space of time, 
and there were, in the interim, rumours afloat that 
a change of ministry was possible, and even immi- 
nent, in England. There was a barrister then at 
the Irish Bar, John Barclay Scriven, who had 
previously been an officer in a black regiment in 
the West Indies, and who undertook, if employed, 
to speak on the case until the change of ministry 
should take place! This undertaking he actually 
accomplished, and after talking for over ten days, 
in answer to an inquiry from Lord Norbury, C.J., 
he replied that he had eighteen questions to submit 
and argue, and that he hoped to finish the second 
point on to-morrow night! We may well con- 
ceive how the Bench were astounded by the 
announcement, but the change of ministry fortu- 
nately came before the finish of the speech. “ All- 
the-Talents Administration ”* came into office; the 
Whigs, those who were libelled not belonging to 
their own party, abandoned the prosecution, and 
the judge was allowed to retire on a pension. The 
lawyer who achieved so much for his client went 
ever after by the name of “ Leather-lungs Scriven”; 
but it may be inferred, from none of his arguments 
being preserved in print, that they were merely 
noisy nonsense. 

In The Metropolis, the poetical production above 
referred to, are the two graphic sketches following 
of Irish barristers endowed with the peculiar talent 
for talk, one of them being Sir Jonah Barrington, 
a Queen’s Counsel and a knight, who afterwards 
aspired to be an historian, while the other was 
“ Leather-lungs Scriven ”:— 


“The world confesses Jonah’s mighty powers, 
Who rants on nothing long incessant hours ; 





Wide spreads the leaves of law, that weigh a grain, 

With splish-splash morals of a school-boy’s brain ; 

Warmth without cause, and reasons without strength ; 

Wit without point, without connexion length ; 

Topics that come and go, and nowhere tend, 

Jumbled without beginning, mean, or end. 

A hash of bombast, an unsavoury broth 

Of surplusage, tautology, and froth ; 

As hounds “ Do-do,”* run coupled, words ding-dong, 

Repeated burthens length’ning out the song ; 

The jury yawns ; the judges interpose ; 

Still drones his pipe, and still beats time his nose ; 

Till drowsy languor deadens old and young, 

And mere fatigue constrains his struggling tongue. 
* * * * 


Who lifts his voice, this hostile hum to drown, 

And seems predestined never to sit down ! 

Scriven, whose leather lungs and mill-clack tongue 

Work like old Nestor’s, quite as loud as long ; 

Who on a nod can interruption hang, 

And make a whisper subject of harangue ; 

He trots 'gainst time, but time once thought a trotter, 

Quakes every hour to find the contest hotter ; 

Till on the brink of next vacation driven, 

He slacks his reins, and yields the day to Scriven.” 

Although a lucky accident attended the loqua- 
cious exploit of our hero, he never acquired any 
rank in the profession, not even the distinction so 
very common in Ireland, and so very questionable, 
of a silk gown. His practice was principally con- 
fined to defending desperate culprits, and it was 
generally believed that his advocacy was quite as 
successful in securing the convictions as theacquittals 
of his clients. W. B. 

London. 

[The phrase “do-do” was a common one some years 
ago, “If,” said a farmer, at an agricultural dinner, ‘‘ we 
all did do as Mr. Coke o’ Norfolk do-do, we shou'd all do 
better than we do-do.”) 


SEVENTH EXTRACT FROM MY OLD MS. NOTE. 
BOOK. 
(Time, Henry VIII.) 
Prophecies. No.1. 

Tue Lion or THE West.—“ A lyon shall come out of 
the west’ in armes to steer for his fooes’, but ther wilbe no 
rest vntyll their stedes runne mast'les.” 

This prophecy, I think, finds fulfilment in Na- 
poleon Bonaparte. 

1. Napo.egon, (Italian) “ Nabisso-leone,” con- 
tracted into Nab’o leon’, the mischievous lion. 

2. He came “ out of the West,’ not out of the 
East. 





*“ As hounds ‘ Do-do.’” I have very carefully looked 
over Farnaby's rhetoric to discover the appellation of 
this figure, which I never knew any orator to make use 
of but Jonah. Contrary to my expectations, I had my 
labour for my pains ; but it may in future prove of great 
service to those gentlemen of the long robe who measure 
out their orations as haberdashers their ribands, accord- 
ing to the sum laid down by the purchaser. Another 
improvement in the art, besides the reduplication of the 
same identical word, is the bead-stringing of several dif- 
ferent words of the same identical signification and mean- 
ing, and sense, and import, and purpose ! 
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3. He came “in armes,” being bred a soldier. 

4. He came “to steer for [that is, against] his 
foes.” It was on the 13th Vendémiaire, year iv. 
(5 Oct. 1795), that Barras was charged by the 
Convention with the defence of the Assembly, and 
associated with himself Napoleon Bonaparte, then 
avery young man. Some 30,000 men had taken 


up arms against the Government. 


cuted his part of the task so skilfully that the 
insurgents were soon dispersed, and the young 
soldier from that moment became “the lion” of 


Europe. 


He was soon afterwards sent into Italy, where 
he overthrew the Piedmontese and Austrians, and 
in rapid succession, Italy, Switzerland, 
and the Rhenish provinces fell under the power of 
France. At length, “ the lion of the West” became 
emperor, and still went he forth conquering and to 


conquer 


5. Yet was there “no rest”—no peace for the 
nations, no rest for the grand army, no cessation of 
hostilities. Russia and Austria bite 
Spain and Portugal are humiliated, Holland and a 
large part of Prussia pass under the yoke. 
the “lyon out of the west steers in armes for his 


fooes.” 


6. At length comes the end: “ their stedes runne 
mast'les.” The conquered states toss off their 
servitude, they will not have this man to reign 
over them, the steeds run masterless; the lion is 
caught in the toils, and after the victory of Water- 


loo, the “ foes of the lion” find rest. 


If this interpretation is admitted, and few “pro- 
phecies,” I think, have a more straightforward 
fulfilment, the words of the seer may be para- 


phrased thus :— 


The lion [ Napoleon, whose very name means the 
mischief-making lion] shall rise out of the West 


[in contradistinction to the East. 


his first appearance] in arms, [and shall] steer or 
direct his arms against his [and his country’s] foes. 
[Ttaly, Austria, Germany, Holland, Spain, Portugal, 
Russia, &c., are the foes he directed his arms 
against. Great Britain was not forgotten in his 
wrath. He conquered his foes, he brought most of 
the nations of Europe under his power, he flattered 
himself that he had won peace], yet there will be 
no peace [to the nations] till their steeds run mas- 
terless [till they disclaim the lion’s mastery. 
they did when they rose up in arms against him. 
Then was the lion caged, and then only was peace 


secured ]. 


Lavant, Chichester. 








I am preparing another of the prophecies, and 
will send it as soon as I can satisfy myself that it 
refers to something already past, or something yet 
to come about, at least in the opinion of the seer. 

E. Copnam Brewer. 





FOLK-LORE. 

Oak anp Asn (4 §. xi. 421, 509.)—This old 
saw should be forever disposed of by competent 
authority, for it is one of those “ vulgar errors” by 
which tradition attempts to stultify observation ; 
and I agree with Mr. Wicknam that “ this 
miracle,” as he calls it, isa delusion. I have for 
many years past been careful to observe the order 
of the leafage of trees, and I extract the following 
paragraph from my Pictures of Nature Round 
the Malvern Hills, published nearly twenty years 
ago :-— 

“ Every year, as a general fact, the oak is in leaf before 
the ash ; yet in some localities a few flourishing ash-trees 
may exhibit foliage before oaks not so favourably circum- 
stanced. Thus, last year (1854), I observed that in 
Cowleigh Park, on April 27th, the oak was generally out 
in leaf, and the ash not so; yeton the side of the Cradley 
Road, with a northern exposure, neither oak nor ash 
was in leaf. Yet on the eastern side of the Ridgway, in 
Cradley, there was an ash coming into leaf, while two 
young oaks beside it were quite bare.” 

Situation and exposure determine the foliation 
of forest trees, and an observer may any year 
notice similar anomalies to those above stated. 
But though a few oaks in unfavourable situations 
may be leafless when an ash in a sunny aspect 
shows expanding foliage, I never saw even a single 
ash thus circumstanced without there being numer- 
ous oaks in leafage at the same time, and numerous 
ash-trees altogether bare. The last three years 
have shown, as usual, the general precedence of the 
oak, in showing foliation, to the ash ; and, therefore, 
any idea of a wet season being predicated from 
any single ash-tree showing premature foliage is 
altogether delusive. When, indeed, both trees 
antedate their usual leafage time, a temperature 
above the average of the vernal period may be 
inferred, but the expanded leaves of the oak 
would be always in the van. 

Epwin Less, F.LS. 

Worcester. 


Prvs.— 

“ At Derby, on July 15th, 1873, Benjamin Hudson was 
found guilty of having murdered his wife, and was sen- 
tenced to be hanged. In the pocket of the murdered 
woman a purse was found which contained some pins and 
a piece of paper, on which the deceased had written :— 

‘It is not these pins J mean to burn, 
But Ben Hudson's heart I mean to turn ; 
Let him neither eat, speak, drink, nor comfort find 
Till he comes to me and speaks his mind.’” 

In this case the husband was aged twenty-four 
and the wife twenty-three. Despite their quarrels 
and jealousies, it would seem they had a certain 
strong affection for each other ; and the “ charm’ 
was no doubt to regain her husband’s love. 

Curnpert BEDE. 

[In some counties a similar charm is used by one 
unmarried person to compel the love of another, “ 
turn the heart” of the indifferent one.] 
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Curious Custom 1x Pavestine.—<As I was 
approaching the foot of the Mount of Olives on 
my way to Jerusalem in the spring of 1871, a man 
came out from a small house, and poured out a 
cupful of some liquid resembling coffee at the foot 
of my horse. The man’s countenance looked 
“welcome” and “backsheesh.” Will some one 
explain ? ae MA We 


Grantuam Custom (4% §, xii. 44.)\—I heard 
many years ago of the observance referred to by 
Mr. Beare, from a person who must be by this 
time half-a-century old. It has struck me as not 
unlikely that pins were offered by visitors to the 
Grantham Golgotha as a kind of douceur to the 
ghosts which might be supposed to hang about the 
place ; in consideration of which they were ex- 
pected to refrain fronr haunting the persons who 
thus “remembered” them. Money would have 
been thrown away in such a cause; so a metallic 
object, which scarcely any one could fail to be able 
to give, was taken as its symbol, and no doubt it 

assed for money’s worth in the shades below! 
Brand and others tell us that visitors to a Holy 
Well frequently left some gift behind—a shred 
from their clothes, a small coin, or a pin ; in this 
case, too, I fancy the pin was given as a repre 
sentative of a more valuable sacrifice, which the 
donors either might not be able to offer, or which 
they thought might serve more utilitarian ends. 

Some ten years ago I cut from the Lincolnshire 
Chronicle the following extract from the diary of a 
traveller in that county in 1704—“ a singular little 
work, of which there were but 100 copies printed,” 
said the newspaper’s antiquarian correspondent :— 

“Grantham. From Stanford [Stamford] I went to 
Grantham, a good handsome road town of one parish, with 
one large church, which is not very handsome within, 
but has on it a stately steeple of 93 yards high, and they 
say it was 7 yards higher till broke down by thunder. 
Above half-way of the height is a square tower, and the 
rest a piramid, or spire, in the form of a hexagon or 
octagon, for I was not very exact ; and at every angle is 
frett worke, which looks fine, by which they say a man 
in the town has often climbed from the top of the tower 
to the stone at the the top of the piramid. This is the 
tallest steeple in England accounted, but the people here 
say* there is one at Louth, a seaport town in this county, 
that near equalls it, only is somewhat bigger, and so 
seems to lose its height. In the south side of this 
church is an old library; and of the same side under- 
ground is a place they call the Scolpe, where lay the 
bones of the dead in handsome order: and here the man 
who keeps the place showed me that a woman’s skull has 
seam or vein more down the forehead than a man’s 

; and, indeed, I had heard before that a woman had 
& mark somewhere about her more than a man, but I did 
not know it was in the forehead, nor should I have 
look’d for it there had not this honest man directed me.” 

St. SWITHIN. 


“ ‘ r y 7 . 
Tue Cross Day or tHe Year.”—The Irish 





_ * He talks like a Livingstone who has been getting 
information from an African tribe. 





have “a cross day of the year,” which they call 
in their own tongue “La crosta na bliana,” 
or, sometimes, “diar daoin darg,” which latter 
phrase signifies “bloody Thursday.” The day 
itself is the 28th of December, or Holy Inno- 
cents’ day—the anniversary of the massacre of 
the first-born by Herod. On that day the Irish 
housewife will not warp thread, or permit it to be 
warped ; and the Irish say that anything begun on 
that day must have an unlucky ending. The 
following legend regarding the day is current in 
the county of Clare: Between the parishes of 
Quin and Tulla, in that county, is a lake called 
Turlough. In the lake is a little island; and 
among a heap of loose stones in the middle of the 
island, rises a white-thorn bush, which is called 
“Scagh an Earla” (the Earl’s bush). A suit of 
clothes made for a child on the “cross day,” or 
“diar daoin darg,” was put on the child: the 
child died. The clothes were put on a second 
and on a third child: they also died. The parent 
of the children at length put out the clothes on 
the “Scagh an Earla,” and when the waters fell, 
which, for a time, covered the bush, the clothes 
were found to be full of dead eels. Such is the 
story ; and other stories like it are freely told of 
the consequences of commencing work on “the 
cross day of the year” in Ireland. Is there any 
day of the year in England like “la crosta na 
bliana,” or the “ diar daoin darg,” of the Emerald 
Island ? Maurice Lenimay, M.R.LA. 
Limerick. 


CuckAMSLEY, Berxs.—In a paper in the 
Saturday Review, this place is, no doubt, rightly 
identified with the ancient Saxon Cuichemsley 
and that is also correctly enough connected with a 
Saxon Cuichelm. But is the writer correct in as- 
suming that this Cuichelm was the king of that 
name who became a Christian in the year 636? 
There was another Cuichelm, who, according to the 
Saxon chronicle, perished with Ceawlin in the year 
593. This Cuichelm was probably the son of 
Ceawlin, who, in 560, became King of the West 
Saxons ; for it was the usage to couple the name 
of father and son in that way, “Ceawlin and 
Cuichelm”; and it also appears that the Christian 
Cuichelm was of the same stock or clan, for his 
father was descended from a common ancestor. 
The name, therefore, was transmitted, but there 
was an interval of about forty year's between 
the two chiefs who bore it; and, as it is 
likely that the first would have given his name to 
the place, the probability is that it derived its 
name from the Pagan, not the Christian prince. 
At all events, it cannot be assumed that it was 
the Christian chief who gave his name to the 
place. The extreme antiquity of the name renders 
it very interesting as an instance of the great 
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antiquity of the names of many of our rural 
localities. W. F. F. 
A Svuacestion.—I suggest that there is still a 
vacancy among the numerous Scientific and Literary 
Societies of London for one which would supply a 
want that all literary men must have frequently 
experienced in a greater or less degree, viz., that of 
reliable maps, plans, and views, Why should we 
not have a “ Topographical” Society as well as 
Geographical and Geological Societies, to perform 
the same office for art as they do for nature! There 
is an immense mass of unappropriated material 
which would naturally fall to it, such as plans and 
views of towns, parishes and estates, plans of rail- 
ways, &c., and engineering projects, views of the 
same at different periods, and last, not least, pho- 
tographs. Now that we have arrived at perma- 
nence in printing, such an association, indeed, 
should retain a permanent photographic establish- 
ment to reproduce rare plans and views that may 
come into their possession, and supply copies of 
anything that might be called for at a minimum 
rate of reproduction. “N. & Q.” is now, un- 
doubtedly, the great organ of literary intercommu- 
nication throughout the globe, and a few words 
from it in aid of such a scheme would probably be 
sufficient to launch it fairly. J. B. 
Simla, Punjaub. . 


A pteasant “ Buona Norrte.”—As the revolver 
has now become a domestic utensil of daily use, 
the following description of one somewhat similar 
may, perhaps, be interesting to many persons. It 
is thus described in an old -book of travels in 
Italy :— 

“The ‘Buona notte,’ or set of pistols (five pistol 
barrels set together in an iron frame), to put into your 
hat, and to be all shot off at once from thence, as you 
seem to salute your enemy and bid him ‘ Good night.’” 


R. N. J. 
PARALLEL PAssAGEs.— 


I. 

“ He (the tailor) first took my altitude by a quadrant, 
and then, with rule and compasses, described the dimen- 
sions and outlines of my whole body, all which he entered 
upon paper,” &c.—Swift’s Gulliver : Laputa, chap. ii. 

“ For any skill in geometry, I dare not commend him ; 
for hee could never yet find out the dimensions of his 
owne conscience.”—Overbury'’s Characters: A Taylor. 

“She shall have clothes, but not made by geometry.” 
B. & F.’s Elder Brother, II., ii. 

“T vow and affirm, your tailor must needs be an expert 
geometrician ; he has the longitude, latitude, altitude, 
profundity, every dimension of your body so exquisitely. 
....-88 if your tailor were deep read in astrology, and 
had taken measure of your honourable body with a Jacob's 
staff, an ephimerides.”—Massinger’s Fatal Dowry, IV., i. 

II. 
“ There is a tide in the affairs of men, 
Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune.” 
Shaks. Julius Casar, IV., iii. 216. 
“T find my zenith doth depend upon 
A most auspicious star, whose influence 





If now I court not but omit, my fortunes 
Will ever after droop.” 
Shaks. Jempest, L., ii. 183. 
“ There is an hour in each man’s life appointed 
To make his happiness, if then he seize it.” 
B. & P's Custom of the Country, IL, iii, 
“ There are some nicks in time, which whosoever finds 
may promise to himself success.”— Feltham’s Resolves, viii, 
Joun Appis, 


A. Jau.—The death of this indefatigable and 
talented biographer took place, I believe, in April 
of this year, but though I have ordered of my 
booksellers any notice of him which appeared in 
the French journals they have been too lazy to 
comply with my request. I cite this to show the 
difficulty there is in getting minor French publica- 
tions in London without a regular subscription. 

I had occasion, in your-last volume, to refer to 
M. Jal’s great work, for which I chiefly know him, 
namely, his “ Dictionnaire Critique de Biographie 
et d'Histoire, errata et supplément pour tous les 
dictionnaires historiques d’aprés des documents 
authentiques inédits, par A. Jal, officier de la 
Légion d’Honneur... deuxiéme édition. . . ren- 
fermant 218 fac-simile d’autographes. Paris, Henri 
Plon, 1872,”—the result of a life of conscientious 
literary labour. Hundreds of blunders and in- 
accuracies, historical and biographical, are corrected 
or made accurate. Much as I should like to quote 
some instances, I must refrain, where every page 
teems with new matter and long hidden facts, 
which a determined search amongst dusty record 
rolls has brought to light. M. Jal’s plan, when 
recording events connected with the lives of in- 
dividuals, is to be commended ; it entirely pre- 
cludes any chance for Mr. Toms, for if he men- 
tions a birth or death he accompanies it either with 
a copy of the certificate, or states that it is before 
him. 

The first edition was published in 1867, and 
before the second edition (or rather issue) enormous 
numbers of documents had been destroyed in Paris, 
which in his preface he laments, with tears in his 
eyes. OvpHar Hamst. 


Otp Parr.—The following is a striking ex- 
ample of how portraits become misnamed. In the 
French catalogue of the Dresden Gallery one, said 
to be by “ Vandyck,” is entered— 

“ No. 939. Portrait de I'Ecossais Thomas Park, peint 
dans sa 151™* année. Ovale, s. b. h. 2. 3}, 1. 1.10. Acheté 
de Rigaud par le Comte Wackerbarth. Voyez l'inscrip- 
tion sur le revers. D’abord dans la collection de Charles!*, 
roi d’Angleterre, il vint ensuite dans celle de Jabach, 4 
Paris; et Rigaud en fit l’acquisition des héritiers de ce 


dernier.’ 
Rauru N,. JAMES. 
Ashford, Kent. 
Tue Men or Merry Enoianp. — Though 


this phrase is thought comparatively modern, it 
dates from at least the middle of the fourteenth 
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century. The scribe of the Gottingen MS. of the 
Early English version of the Cursor Mundi makes 


the writer say that he translates it “ for the love of 


English men, English men of merry England” :— 
“ Efter hali kirkes state 

pis ilke boke es translate, 

vnto engliss tung to rede, 

For pe luue of englijs lede [folk], 

Englis lede of meri ingeland, 

For pe comen [common folk] to vnperstand.” 
The other three MSS. which Dr. Morris is editing 
with the Gottingen one for the Early English Text 
Society have not the epithet “ meri,” but read— 

“Inglis lede of Ingland.”— (Cotton). 
“englis lede of engelande.”—( Fairfax ). 
“ For comune folk of engelonde.”—( Trinity). 
F. J. FuRNIVALL. 


Queries. 

[We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. ] 


Ormistons or TeviorpALE.—Can any of your 
readers give me information about the pedigree of 
the Black Laird of Ormiston of that ilk, in 
Teviotdale? The Baron Ormiston had three hun- 
dred armed retainers, and was appointed by his 
cousin, the Earl of Bothwell, commander of one 
thousand men, to guard Queen Mary when ill of 
fever at Jedburgh. The Lord Ormiston’s banner 
was a field argent, with three red pelicans feeding 
their young. He was executed for assisting in the 
murder of Darnley. The Earl of Morton calls 
him “one of the less guilty foliowers of Bothwell” 
(Morton’s Confessions). The family of Ormiston 
was of long standing in Roxburghshire. Patten, 
in Dalgell’s Fragments, p. 87, gives an account of 
the east border chiefs who did forced homage to 
the Duke of Somerset on the 24th September, 
1547, namely, the Lairds of Cessford, Grenhead, 
Huntly, Ormiston, &c. In June, 1403, the Percies 
besieged a tower named Cothlains or Ormiston 
(Sir Walter Scott’s History of Scotland . When the 
Earls of Northumberland and Westmoreland, who 
had taken a foremost part in the rising of the 
north, were forced to fly from England and take 
refuge in Liddesdale, their flight was intercepted 
by Morten Elliott, of Rickinhough, who, with 
others that had given pledges to the Regent, pro- 
posed to raise their forces against them ; the Earls 
were escorted by a border clan, that of Black Or- 
miston, one of the murderers of Darnley. After 
the execution of the Laird of Ormiston the clan 
was dispersed. Many of his followers settled in 
Newcastle, Kelso, and Ormiston. I have in my 
| se ang many papers relating to the family of 
rmiston after the death of the Black Laird. I 

wish to know who were his ancestors. 


There isa 


tradition in the family that the Ormistons inter- 
married with the Kers, Elliotts, Douglases, and 
other border clans. PELICAN. 


AuTHors AND QvoratTions Wayntep.—Dr. 
Knox, in his essays, quotes the following from 
Montaigne :— 

“ T offer you a bouquet of flowers ; I did not grow them, 
I only collected and tied them together.” 

Where are the above words to be found in the 
works of Montaigne ? LLANIDLOES. 

* And Jealousy, 
Who weared, of yellow golds, a garland, 
And « cuckow sitting on hir hand.” 


Exact reference to the above will oblige. 





Cc. W. 
“Hair made grey before its time 
With years of sin.” 
E. T. 
The locus in quo of— 
“Behold yon bright ethereal plains, 
Where orb on orb unnumbered roll around ; 
Behold ten thousand sparkling gems, 
Which gild at night the canopy of heaven.” 
GrorcE Lioyp. 
Bedlington. 
“ Lazy as Ludlam’s dog, that 
Laid his head against the wall to bark !” 
G. G. F. 
In what author, and in what part of his works, 
are the words of Bishop’s song, “Should he upbraid,” 
to be found ? E. McC—. 


Wanted the name of the author of the following 
piece of quaint old poetry :— 

**In the countrey of Canterbury most plenty of fish is, 
And most chase of wild beasts about Salisbury I wis ; 
At London ships most, and wine at Winchester, 

At Hertford shepe and oxe, and fruit at Worcester, 
Soape about Coventry, and yron at Gloucester, 
Metall, lead, and tynne, in the countrey of Exeter, 
Worwicke of fairest wood, Lincolne of fairest men, 
Cambridge and Huntingdon most plenty of deep venue, 
Elie of fairest place, of fairest sight Rochester.” 
F. W. Percivat. 
** They stood around 
The throne of Shakspeare, sturdy but unclean.” 
Who says this of the dramatists of Elizabeth’s and 
James I1.’s time ? JONATHAN BovucuiEr. 


Can any one tell me the author of some lines 
ending, to the best of my recollection, with— 
“ Tis fit my love for merit should appear, 

So knight me Vernon, and make Smith a peer.” 
They relate to Pitt’s reporting to George III. Mr. 
Smith’s merits in returning to Parliament three 
members who always voted with the Government, 
and to Admiral Vernon’s naval victory. Mr. 
Smith was made Lord Carington. I read them 
many years ago, and thought they were among 
Peter Pindar’s poems, but cannot find them now. 
Wa ter Luton. 
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“ RoLL SIN LIKE A SWEET MORSEL UNDER THE 
TronevE.”—Clergymen, in speaking of the wicked, 
frequently employ this expression. It is generally 
thought that it is to be found in the Bible, but I 
find no mention of it in any of the books of 
reference to which I have access. Can any of 
your readers inform me of its authorship ? 

W. A. C. 

Dunfermline. 

Cuvrcu Nores 1x Essex.—Morant, in his His- 
tory of Essex (ii. 406), says that George Langham, 
Esq., and Isabel his wife, lie buried in the chancel 
of Little Chesterford, with a monumental inscrip- 
tion. Lord C. A. Hervey, the present rector, in- 
forms me that this tomb has been robbed of all its 
brasses except one figure, and that no vestige of 
the inscription remains. It has occurred to me 
that a copy may have been preserved in some old 
church notes, and that some Essex antiquary may 
be able to supply the omission of Morant. It 
should be mentioned that Isabel Langham survived 
her husband, and presented to the Rectory of 
Little Chesterford in 1469. TEWARS. 


“ Nerensour ” or “ Frienp.”—Pagninus, in his 
Institutionum Hebraicarum, 1528, translates 
Exodus xx. 16, “Non loqueris in amicum tuum 
testimonium mendacij”; and, again, in the following 
verse, he renders the Hebrew word which is gene- 
rally translated neighbour, as “amico tuo.” In 
the patriarchal times there was, perhaps, little 
difference between the two words, for every man 
was expected to treat his neighbour in a friendly 
spirit, and the true meaning of the law was, 
probably, “any man,” whether friend or not; a 
neighbour, or one living at a distance. It would 
be interesting, however, to know which is-the more 
correct translation of the original Hebrew. 

Epwarp Sotty. 


“ Frpessa.”—TI have just been reading Fidessa: 
a Collection of Sonnets, 1596, by B. Griffin, in the 
reprint of 1815, and a former possessor of the copy 
in my hands has written in pencil against the 
“ Advertisement” (p. 5), “by P. Bliss.” I shall 
esteem it a favour if some reader of “ N. & Q.” can 
confirm or confute this ascription. The “P. Bliss” 
I take to be the well-known Dr. Philip Bliss, editor 
of Wood’s Athene, Reliquia Hearniane, &e. No 
one should read Griffin’s Fidessa without at the 
same time perusing Mr. Collier's remarks in his 
“ Bibliographical Account” (vol. ii. pp. 556-57). 

Ropert Hotmes.—Where can I find a biography 
of this gentleman? He was father of the Irish 
Bar, and a member of the National Education 
Board of 1831. CyriL. 

[An excellent biographical account of Robert Holmes 
appeared in the Dublin University Magazine for January, 
1848, vol. xxxi. 122-133. He died on Nov. 30, 1859. 
See “N. & Q.,” 3° 8. xii. 188.] 





Nevis: 1ts Emptem.— What is the signification 
of the emblematical figures on the stamps emanat- 
ing from this island? A female is represented 
pouring water from a vessel, while another one is 
supporting a third female who is lying on the 
ground. Joun A. Fowter. 


Revicious Liserty ry IRELAND IN 1748,— 
The following paragraph is copied verbatim e 
literatim from the Gentleman’s Magazine, vol, 
xviii. p. 186, April, 1748 :— 

“Tretanp.— One George Williams was convicted at 
the Wexford Assizes for being perverted from the Pro- 
testant to the Popish religion, and sentenc’d to be out of 
the king’s protection, bis lands and tenements, goods and 
chattels, to be forfeited to the King, and his body to 
remain at the King’s pleasure.” 

I wish to know if there is on record any detailed 
report of the proceedings in this case. It would 
afford a fitting illustration of “the Penal Laws,” 
in accordance with which poor George Williams 
was so severely punished, and would aid in show- 
ing why Irish [Roman] Catholics were compelled 
to entertain no other feelings than those of hatred 
and contempt for laws by which they were so 
grievously outraged. Wm. B. Mac Case. 


“TLLUSTRATED SHAKESPEARE.”—In whose pos- 
session is the Illustrated Shakespeare of Thomas 
Wilson, an analysis of which was published in 
1820? CuarLes WYLIE. 


“ HUNGRY DOGS LOVE DIRTY PUDDINGS.” —That 
most amusing of all dictionary-makers, Randle 
Cotgrave, generally gives an English proverb to 
match the French ones that he quotes. Under 
faim is this saying :—“ A la faim il n’y a@ point 
de mauvais pain: Prov. To him that’s hungrie, 
any bread seemes good : we say, hungrie dogs loue 
durtie puddings.” 

Has any reader of “ N. & Q.” met with this pro- 
verb in English literature? Could not some set 
of friends, who know our Middle Literature, make 
a dictionary of Cotgrave’s English, in illustration 
of our Elizabethan and early Stuart books? It 
would be a very valuable bit of work. 

F. J. FURNIVALL. 


3aRONETS Temp. Cartes I].—Where can I 
find a Roll of the Baronets created by Charles Il. 
during his exile, 1649-60? or, can any one furnish 
me with a list of the creations during the year 
1650 ? D. 5. 


Exeravine or Miss Gunninc.—I have & 
mezzotinto engraving from a painting, by Caroline 
Read, of the widowed Duchess of Hamilton, after- 
wards Duchess of Argyle, by birth, one of the 
celebrated Misses Gunning. I should feel obliged 
for any information as to the subject of the paint- 
ing and, also, as to the name of the engraver, which 
is unfortunately obliterated. The Duchess 15 Te- 
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presented in the widow's cap of the period, and 
wears a black sort of tippet. The engraving (of an 
oval form) was printed by Robert Sayer, map and 


* printseller, No. 53, Fleet Street, and was published 


The price five shil- 
A SUBSCRIBER. 


on the 25th February, 1771. 
lings. 


Waite = Untit.—To what part of the country 
belongs the use of the former of these words for 
the latter? I meet with them in an uncolloguial 
discourse dated 1670. J. E. B. 


SERMoNS oN THE PatrRiaRcus.—Some years 
ago, in a Devon parsonage, I met with a small 
folio, or large quarto, volume of Sermons on the 
Patriarchs of the Old Testament, beginning with 
Adam, published in the reign of James I. I am 
very anxious to procure the exact title of the work, 
and the name of its auther. 

W. M. Krxesm1tt. 

Bredicot Rectory, Worcester. 


WuHen anp By Wuom was “ Toe Mirrovr or 
Justices” Written !—My copyisa neatly-printed 
16mo. of 299 pages, besides the table, published at 
Manchester in 1840, the title-page of which states 
that the work was “ written originally in the Old 
French, long before the Conquest.” 

Watt's B. B. says :— 

**Horne, Andrew, a learned and able lawyer in the 
time of Edward I. La Somme appelle Mirroir de 
Justices, seu Speculum Justiciarum, Lond. 1642, 8vo. 
The same, in English, by William Hughes. Lond. 1646, 
8vo. 1649, 12mo. &c. It has been much disputed 
whether Horne was the real author, or only the editor of 
a work written perhaps before the Conquest.” 

In ch. i. s. 3, under the heading “ King Ed- 
ward I.,” the author says :—“ By this estate many 
ordinances were made by many kings, until the 
time of the King that now is.” If that mean 
Edw. I., then the book must have been written 
after the thirteenth year of his reign, that is, after 
A.D. 1285, as that year is cited in the heading of 
s. vi. of ch. v., and, of course, more than a couple of 
centuries after the Conquest. 

The title-page of The Diversity of Courts, which 
follows the Mirrour, shows that that treatise was 
“compiled anno xxi., Hen. VIII,” by “ William 
Hughes, of Gray’s Inn, Esquire,” the translator of 
the Mirrour. This seems to limit the time in 
which the original of the Mirrour was written to 
the interval between 1285 and 1530, and, there- 
fore, Andrew Horne may have been the author ; 
but then it could not have been written before the 
Conque st. Eric. 

Ville Marie. 


“Tue Periopicat Press.”—Who is the author 


of this work. It has its interest, though overladen 
with bombast and fine writing, often to the exclu- 
sion of facts, as showing the state of the press at 
following is the title: 


the time. The “ The 
| 











Periodical Press of Great Britain and Ireland? 
or, an Inquiry into the State of the Public Journals» 
chiefly as regards their Moral and Political Influence. 
London, printed (for 8. & R. Bentley) for Hurst, 
Robinson & Co., 90, Cheapside, and 8, Pall-Mall, 
and A. Constable & Co., Edinburgh, 1824.” It 
is a duodecimo of viii and QJ9 pages, and anony- 
mous: “To the right honofrable F. J. Robinson, 
M.P., Chancellor of the Exchequer, &c., &c., &c., 
these observations on the periodical press of the 
United Kingdom are respectfully inscribed.” The 
chapter on the imposition of the tax on news- 
papers, and its impolicy, is interesting; and it 
dwells on the uselessness, and even harm, of 
the self-constituted ‘“ Constitutional Association,” 
which prosecuted the small fry—to their great 
advantage—and “put money into the pockets of 
the lawyers that would have been much better 
employed in the cleaning of the streets.” 
Otprnar Hawst. 





Batpacuino.—In a view of the choir of Win- 
chester Cathedral in Milner’s History, published 
in 1809, there is a baldachino or canopy over the 
altar. Is it known when this was removed? 
There was a baldachino, or canopy supported by 
pillars, over the altar in Magdalen College Chapel, 
Oxford, in my remembrance. It was erected in 
1745, and removed at the restoration of the chapel 
in 1830 or thereabouts. J. R. B. 


VALENTINE Morris.—I want information or 
reference to any source concerning Valentine 
Morris, of Piercefield, near Chepstow, and after- 
wards Governor of St. Vincent in the West Indies. 
He died, I believe, in distressed circumstances in 
the latter end of the last century. S. M. P. 

[Valentine Morris died on August 26, 1789. A bio- 
graphical notice of him is given in the Gentleman's 
Magazine, lix., 682; Ixxi., 685; Ixxv., 806.] 

“ A DecLARATION oF Sir Poet O’NeEtt,” &e. 

In the Journals of the House of Commons, under 
date of March 8, 1641 (7.¢. 1642), appears the 
following : 

“Ordered that it be referred to the Committee for 
printing, when M* White has the chair, especially to 
consider of the printing of a Pamphlet, intituled A De- 





claration of Sir Phelim O' Neil, Knight, General of 
Ireland, to the High Court of Parliament, &c.; and that 
they do take some speedy course herein for repairing the 
honour of the Earl of Ormond much wounded by this 
Pamphlet; and for the corporal punishment of the 
Printer and the contriver, and that they may make 
speedy report hereof.” 

Is this pamphlet still in existence, and where 
may it be found? What is the nature of the 
slander against the Earl of Ormond ? 7. ee 
Dublin. 


MACKENZIE, THE AuTHoR or “THE MAN oF 
Frevine.”—In an eloquent sermon, recently de- 








livered and published at Chicago, U.S.A., by the 
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Rey. Robert Collyer, I find the following passage : 
“ Mackenzie, who wrote the Man of Feeling, was 
told by his wife, when he came home one day 
from a bull-fight, that he had put all his feeling 
into his book.” 

Mr. Collyer (who is an occasional contributor 
to “N. & Q.”) iva oO unlikely person to make 
an unfounded statement. I should, however, feel 
obliged by the authority for such an anecdote. 


a’. 


Epwarp anp Cuarites Dittey.—Can “N. & 
().” help me to any information concerning the 
above eminent publishers, beyond what is already 
accessible in print ! 5. 5. 

Cape Town, South Africa. 

Caser Wixe.—Mr. Hepworth Dixon, in his 
Two Queens, chap iv., says :-— 

** Fray Tomas had supplied him with a score of tests 
by which he was to know a secret Jew. He might be 
seen to drink Caser wine, and heard to ask a blessing on 
his cup.” 

What is Caser wine? Why would drinking 
Caser wine be a test by which a secret Jew might 
be discovered? Why would the Jew’s blessing 
on the cup betray him ? E. C. B. 

“GuLLiver’s TRAVELS.”—I have seen lately a 
note upon the first edition, in a bookseller’s catalogue, 
which states that “the original vigour and fresh- 
ness of the scenes described” were “ much altered 
and suppressed in later editions.” How far is this 
statement accurate ? C. P. F. 

SrRiBBLEHILL Famity.—The undersigned will 
be very grateful for any authentic pedigree of the 
Stribblehills of Oxfordshire. 

Freperick GeorcE Leg, D.C.L. 

6, Lambeth Terrace. 

Jacos Omyium.—W. would be obliged by being 
informed of the date of the Times newspaper of 
1864 containing a review, attributed to the witty 
Jacob Omnium, of the Diaries of a Lady of 
Quality (Miss Williams Wynn), edited by A. 
Hayward, Q.C. ; . 


Hutton, Rev. Jouy.—Can any one give me 
any particulars concerning the Rev. John Hutton, 
vicar of Burton-in-Kendal, Westmoreland, the 
author of a work by “J. hy entitled A Tour to 
the Caves in the Neighbourhood of Ingleborough 
and Settle, &c., the second (and last 7?) edition of 
which appeared in 1781? Replies addressed to 
myself will much oblige. Watrrer W. Skear. 

1, Cintra Terrace, Cambridge. 





Replies. 
BIS DAT QUI CITO DAT: 
TEMPORA MUTANTUR NOS ET MUTAMUR IN ILLIS. 
(1* and 3 §. passim; 4% §. xii. 32.) 
Dr. Burns has given some interesting extracts 
from works of the seventeenth century where this 





proverbial expression is used, and thinks that he 
has traced it to the earliest source that has yet 
been noticed. In the distant land where he is 
settled, he regrets that he cannot refer to the 
Adagia of Erasmus, and inquires if it be mentioned 
in his collection. It is so, at page 265 of the edition 
of 1579. Erasmus says, “ Memini (ni fallor) apud 
Senecam alicubi legere, ‘Bis dat qui cito dat.’” 
The memory, however, of Erasmus, I believe, to 
fail him in this, as, though I have read the works 
of that old philosopher with considerable care, and 
with the view of selecting any striking expression, 
I do not seem to have met with it, as it is not in 
my Beautiful Thoughts from Latin Authors. Seneca 
De Beneficiis, ii. 1) gives several precepts as to 
the proper way of conferring a favour, and among 
them he specially mentions quickness: “Sic demus, 
quomodo vellemus accipere : ante omnia libenter, 
cito, sine ulla dubitatione. Ingratum est bene- 
ficium, quod diu inter manus dantis hesit.” But I 
do not think that the precise expression, of which 
we are in search, is found in any part of his works. 
The earliest trace of the idea of speedy help, 
when it is required, is possibly the line of Homer 
(U1., xviii., 98) -— 
Atrixa teOvainy, érei odx ap EneAAov Eraipy 
Krecvopevp évapvvat. 
“Would that I could die immediately, since I did 
not assist my companion at his death.” 
It is precisely the same idea that Euripides puts 


into the mouth of Hector (Rhes., 333) :— 
Mice dirovow tborepov Bondpopeiv. 

“T hate the man who does not speedily bring help 

to his friends.” 
The idea is found also in the following Greek 
epigram :— 

wKEiae xapites yAvKepwrepas, Iv be Bpadvvy, 

raca xapes POwie, pyde A€yorro yapts. 
“Favours speedily conferred are the sweeter ; if 
there be delay, the favour fades away, nor should 
it be called favour.” 

This epigram seems to be translated by Ausonius 
(Epigr., 83, i.), who was born about a.D. 315 :— 

“Si bene quid facias, facias cito: nam cito factum 

Gratum erit : ingratum gratia tarda facit.” 

Ido not know whether we may not consider the 
use of the proverb by Cervantes in Don Quixote 
(i. 34), “ El que luego da, da dos veces,” which is 
a literal translation of “ Bis dat,” &c., to be the 
earliest trace of the proverb that we have. 
Cervantes was employed on his work in 1575, 
though it was not published till 1605. It is found, 
I believe, among the proverbs of all European 
nations. The Tuscans say, “ Chi da presto, e come 


se desse due volte.” Among the French of the 
sixteenth century it was, “Qui tost accorde donne 
deux fois,” and the Germans have it in a variety 
of forms : “Wer schnell gibt, der gibt doppelt, 
and again :— 








ve! 
he 
fro 
bu 
fey 
wo 
vel 


cla 
qu 
au 
Nt 
tol 


the 


offi 
det 


bir 
see 


tat 
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« Ein Gutthat, die bei zeit geschicht, 
Dieselb’ ist doppelt ausgerich’t.” 

Is it found in any of the works of the ancient 
Fathers? Perhaps Mr. Tew may have met with it. 

Dr. Burns has remarked that I gave the pro- 
verb in the Index to my Latin volume, but when 
he refeyred to the page, he found a quotation 
from Publius Syrus. In this he is no doubt right, 
but I looked merely at the idea, and took the 
fewest words that I could find to express it. The 
work does not profess to be a collection of pro- 
yverbial expressions, though some have crept into 
it. C. T. RaMAGE. 


“The pious Jesuit, Drexel” cannot, I fear, 
claim to be the author of the proverb, “Bis dat 
qui cito dat.” In the “Epitome Chiliadum Ada- 
giorum Erasmi Roterodami ad Commodiorem 
Studiosorum Usum per Hadrianum Barlandum 
conscripta. Basilee. Anno MDXXVIII,” at p. 106, 
the proverb appears with a short note :— 

“Bis dat qui cito dat. Significat gratissimum esse 
officium, quod ultro non expectatis precibus quispiam 
detulerit.’ 

Here we have it fifty-three years before the 
birth of Drexel ; the author, therefore, is yet to 
seek. Jounson Bality. 

Pallion Vicarage, Sunderland. 

(Mr. H. T. Riley (Dictionary of Latin and Greek Quo- 
tations) attributes the saying to Alciatus. ] 


THe Gri Feature (4" §. xii. 85.)—Jasez is 
undoubtedly right in assigning this epithet to 
Death, and how Mr. Joseph Payne could have 
understood it of Satan, can only, as it seems to 
me, be accounted for upon the supposition that he 
had not read the context. Satan had now gone 
on his diabolical design of tempting our first 
parents ; and, during his absence, Sin and Death 
held the colloquy commencing at line 235. 

I cannot think, however, that “ Death is called 
with special reference” to any one 
“function ” in particular, but to the entire “ shape 
and person”; just as at line 144 “sovran Pre- 
sence” is spoken with reference to the “Son.” 
Besides, if we are to take “grim feature” asthe 
“olfactory function,” or the nose, as Professor J. B. 
Jukes is said to take it, we should, in connexion 
with what follows, be confounding the sense most 
grievously ; that is, we should be making the agent 
and the thing acted identically one and the same. 
For when the “grim feature” had “scented,” he 
then “upturn’d his nostril wide into the murky 
air,” which is a pure categorical affirmative pro- 
position, having for its subject, or that of which 
something is said, “ grim feature,” and for its pre- 
dicate, or that which is said of it, “upturn’d his 
nostril wide,” which if converted simply—which 
might be done if the extremes were identical in 
sense, or in logical language both distributed— 


a feature 








It would 
the grim 


would make the most arrant nonsense. 
then be, “His nostril wide upturn’d 
feature,” &c. 

My belief is that “feature” should be taken as 
signifying the whole form or person, and as the exact 
equivalent of the Latin facies, which is over and 
over used in this sense. As by Plautus (Penul. 
v. li, 151, 152). 

** Ha. Sed earum nutrix, qué sit facie, mihi expedi. 

Mi. Staturd haud magn4, corpore aquilo.” 
Again, by Horace (Sat. i. 2, 88), applied to horses :-— 
—‘‘ne, si facies (ut seepe) decora 
Molli fulta pede est, ——” 
And as no man had ever a nicer acquaintance with 
classical usage and idiom than Milton, so we need 
not be surprised, when we find him, as we shall, 
indulging in them on all occasions. 
Epmunp Tew, M.A. 


JABEz is obviously right in correcting the inad- 
vertence of which either I, or the printer for me, 
was guilty, in employing “Satan” instead of 
“Death.” Iam obliged, however, to hold to the 
interpretation I gave of the word “feature,” as 
“shape or person,” or, perhaps better, “ creature.” 
Factura in later Latinity meant both “ creature ” 
and “form or shape.” In old French (Wace) we 
find “li uns faitre, ’autre faiture,” the one creator, 
the other creature. Hence, Chaucer (The Manciple’s 
Tale’ _— : 

*« Therto he was the semlicote man, 

That is, or was, sither the world began ; 
What needeth it his fetwre to descrive ?” 
and Gower :— 
* So without fere 
Was of this mayden the feytwre.” 
and Shakspeare :— 

——* to show Virtue her own feature”’ ; 
in all of which passages the meaning seems to be 
“form or shape.” It seems then very improbable 
that Milton should mean by “ grim feature” the 
nose of Death. J. PAYNE. 

Kildare Gardens. 


“T map THE Cartes Lairps,” &c. (4S. xi. 
156, 201, 351, 413; xii. 11, 96, 158.)—I have no 
wish to re-open the discussion which I recently had 
with EspEpARE under the heading of “Scottish 
Territorial Baronies” (4° §. x. and xi.) ; but I 
cannot remain altogether silent when I find him 
characterizing as error the supposition that a Laird 
is no other than one holding land in fee and heri- 
tage in Scotland. I have no hesitation in delibe- 
rately affirming that, at the moment of my writing, 
the proprietorship of land is the sole qualification 
necessary to confer the name of Laird. EspEpaRE 
says, however, that to be a Laird “properly” the 
owner must hold immediately under the Crown. I 
should like to know what he considers the standard 
of propriety. I do not understand him to contend 
that the name of Laird is statutory, or that Crown 
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Writs dub as Lairds the grantees in whose favour 
they run. Certain people were no doubt formerly 
“ called” Lairds, and certain people are now called 
Lairds ; but the name is more comprehensive now 
than it used to be. The name of Laird, being 
neither statutory in favour of persons possessing 
a fixed qualification, nor conferred as a Title of 
Honour on particular individuals and their heirs, 
was and is the mere creature of usage; and usage 
had and has a complete power to extend or modify 
its application, a power which it has, as a matter 
of fact, undoubtedly exercised by allowing the 
name to all owners of land in Scotland, without 
the slightest regard to the nature of their tenure. 
I hope and believe that good-men are no less 
numerous in Scotland than of yore, but there is not 
a single one in the country who holds that name in 
virtue of his ownership of land. The contention 
of Esrepare is directly negatived by the very 
man whom he himself cites, Sir George Mackenzie, 
who (in 1680) introduces his statement as to the 
distinction between Lairds and Good-men, which 
Esrepare holds to be still in force, with these 
words, “ And this remembers me of a custom in 
Scotland, which is but gone lately in dissuetude, 
and that is,” &c. (Science of Heraldry, p. 13). 
The thing has been dead and buried for at least 
two hundred years, yet Esprpare insists that it 
is still alive and flourishing. My veneration for 
old names and associations is quite as deep as 
EsrepAre’s ean possibly be, and I sympathize 
with him to some extent in his desire to uphold 


them. But when facts are required of us, we 
must, as sensible and truthful men, give facts, and 


not substitute fancies. W. M. 
Edinburgh. 


I only see “N. & Q.” once a month, and have 
hitherto been too busy to answer Mr. Nicnot- 
son’s note (“Madam and Mistress,” p. 11) on 
this subject. If Mr. Nicnotson had turned to 
the reference given by me, he would have seen 
that the definitions were not mine, but Hallam’s. 
With reference to the restricted use of the word 
“Madam” as applicable to a “ Lady,” I may re- 
mark that Halliwell, in his dictionary, gives the 
following definition of “Madam”: “ A title used 
in the provinces to women under the rank of Lady, 
but moving in respectable society.” 

Mr. Nicnotson’s quotations are certainly 
valuable, and I read them with interest ; but 
surely there must be an error, clerical or otherwise, 
in the reference to the Two Gentlemen of Verona, 
for Madame Silvia does not appear in the first act 
at all. 

As for the notion that Elizabeth meant nothing 
at all by her speech, I must differ from Mr. 
Nicuotson altogether. The expression “loth to call 
you” must have meant something ; and the fact, 
ulso mentioned in the same note, that Parker took 








out letters of legitimation for his children by that 
lady, affords at least a strong presumption as to 
the meaning. Further, this is the mode in which 
Dean Hook has understood the incident. 

E. E. Srreer. 


Toaps 1x Irevanp (4® §. xii. 109.)—There 
are toads in Ireland. Over forty years ago, while 
a schoolboy, I used to go on fishing excursions to 
some parts of Ireland, among the rest to Caragh 
lake and river in the west of Kerry. There were 
toads then in abundance on the west side of the 
Caragh salmon river, and all through the district 
called Glenbay, or Glenbehy, further west, and so 
on towards Kells and Valentia harbour. The 
tradition was that some foreign ship was at one 
time wrecked at Glenbay that had toads among 
the cargo. At the time I mention there were no 
toads to be seen to the cast of Caragh river; 
between the lake and the sea it was only crossed 
by one narrow old bridge on the high road from 
Killarney to Valentia. In subsequent years and 
lately I met those conversant with that part of the 
country and inquired about the toads—if it was 
true that they could not cross the river; for the 
people inland used to say that the country west- 
ward of the river was under some ban or curse; 
that St. Patrick expelled the toads as far as the 
river, but not liking the country or people to the 
westward, left them the toads with his blessing! 
I have seen scores of toads in Glenbay and on the 
roadside as far as Caragh Bridge, but never saw 
one to the east side of the bridge or river, and 
I fished from both sides many a day; and good 
salmon-fishing it was, and no tax on your fishing- 
rod. My impression is that the district of country 
to the west of Caragh river being wild, moun- 
tainous, and uncultivated formerly, the toads were 
unmolested, while civilization destroyed them more 
inland. They appeared a poor, harmless, clumsy 
sort of walking frog. For some seven or eight 
years we used to visit that mountainous locality, 
abounding in rivers and lakes never heard of, 
swarming with fish, and a climate bracing with 
health, notwithstanding a small wetting now and 
then. I don’t think I heard of toads anywhere 
else in Ireland. S. Warp. 


In Richard II., act ii. scene 1, Shakspeare 
answers the question thus :— 
“ Now for our Irish wars : 
We must supplant those rough rug-headed kerns (Irish 
soldiers), 
Which live like venom where no venom else 
But only they have privilege to live.”’ 

He says nothing about the extermination of the 
venomous reptiles by St. Patrick, as represented 
in the legendary pictures, any more than would 
the Hibernian subject, who was so dexterously 
quizzed by your correspondent. Murphy’s Shak- 
spearian silence on that point did him as much 
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credit as his rationalistic theory,—which I have 
myself always understood to be the true explanation 
of a circumstance,—which, in default of evidence 
to the contrary, has long been regarded, I believe, 
as an established phenomenon. 

With respect to the pictures, my own opinion is 
quite the reverse of J. T. F.’s. He believes them 
to have been the cause of a popular notion which 
is without foundation in fact, while I look upon 
them—in their origin at least, whatever their 
present signification may be—as the effect of a 
prostituted phenomenon of nature—a superstitious 
device. But this may be a biased view, due to 
the character of my recent readings; and I am 
bound to say that I have no authority for it. 

Ror.e Entwistez, F.R.HLS. 

Farnworth, Bolton. 


The common toad (Bufo vulgaris) is not found 
in Ireland, although its almost as plain-looking 
cousin, the Nutterjack (Bufo calamita), is plentiful 
in the south-western parts of that country, par- 
ticularly in the districts bordering on the sea. 
The Nutterjack much resembles the toad, but is of 
a yellowish-brown colour, clouded with dull olive, 
and having a bright yellow line passing along the 
middle of the back. It gives out an offensive odour. 
This reptile does not hop; its motion is more like 
walking or running than the crawling of a toad. 

James PEARSON 


Puiuir Ouaruy (4% §, xii. 48.)—I regret that I 
am not able to justify the appeal of OLpHar Hamst 
to me by the communication of full particulars of the 
authorship and bibliography of this once celebrated 
book, The Hermit, &c. As to the former, I do not 
knowthat a guess hasever been made. Allibonesays, 
“author unknown,” and refers to a work by W. A. 
Jones, with which I am unacquainted, for a critical 
essay. The book has always, and properly, been 
regarded as one of the numerous imitations,—see 
Wilson and Lee, who places it tenth on the list,— 
called forth by the popularity of Robinson Crusoe, 
which had appeared in 1719. In the “ Preface,” 
the book is ascribed by the editor, who signs him- 
self P. L., to“ Mr. Edward Dorrington, an Eminent 
Merchant,” an account of whom is given in a man- 
her circumstantial enough. But one can hardly 
read this gentleman’s voyage from Panama to Juan 
Fernandez (p. 47), or the adventures of Thomas 
Jenkins at Gorgona p. 49), without coming to the 
conclusion that both narratives are taken from the 
Cruising Voyage round the World of Captain 
Woodes Rogers (London, 1712), the sailor who 
relieved Alexander Selkirk, on Juan Fernandez, in 
1708-9, of whose four years and four months’ resi- 
dence on that island a good account is given in the 
book just mentioned. — 

Lowndes gives the first edition as printed at 
W estminster, 1727, Svo.; but, I believe, there is 
one in 4to., without date, which I should assign to 


a year or two earlier. I have the edition of 1751, 
a rather well got-up volume in 12mo., “ Printed 
for J. Wren, near Great Turn Stile, in Holborn,” 
&c., and containing the front. of “ Philip Quarll and 
Beaufidell,” and the “ Map of the Island,” purport- 
ing to be drawn by the Hermit himself. I also 
possess abridgments, in chap-book form; such 
as— 

“The Adventures of Philip Quarll, the English Her- 
mit; who was discovered by Mr. Dorrington on an Un- 
inhabited Island, where he had lived upwards of Fifty 
Years. London, Printed by and for Hodgson & Co., 10, 


Newgate Street. Sixpence.” (1823.) With folding 
coloured plate. 8vo., pp. 24. 
“The Adventures of Philip Quaril. Manchester, 


Printed by J. Wrigley. Price One Halfpenny.” Coloured 
plate, pp. 8., &c., 

and a cheap modern reprint besides, “ William 
Walker, Otley. Printed by the Booksellers,” no 
date, woodcut front, and vignette on title, 12mo. 
pp. 256, in limp cloth cover; published probably 
at a shilling. 

The book is not ill written; and it has been 
suggested, but without reason, that Defoe himself 
may have had some share in its production. 

Wituiam Bates. 

Birmingham. 


Jersey Spinners (4 §. xii. 127.)—I have ex- 
amined authorities for the purpose of finding 
evidence bearing on Mr. MacCutocn’s question, 
and they all seem to point to the fact that the 
“ Jersey spinners” were not necessarily Jerseymen. 
At the end of Edward VI.’s reign the Protestants 
in Brabant and Flanders were persecuted by the 
Duke of Alva, and, in consequence, great numbers 
of them fled to England. Here they settled in 
different parts, according to their peculiar trade. 
Some were silk and woollen manufacturers, called 
Walloons, and these took up their abode in Canter- 
bury, being eighteen families. Somner* and 
Hastedt give the following “ Articles granted to 
the French Strangers by the Mayor and Aldermen 
of the Citty” in Elizabeth’s reign : “ Dignissimis 
Dominis Domino Maiori et fratribus Consiliariis 
urbis Cantuariensis Salutem. 

“Prior Articulus. 

“1. Quia religionis amore (quam libera conscientia 
tenere percupiunt) patriam et propria bona reliquerunt, 
orant sibi liberum exercitium sux religionis permitti in 
hac urbe, quod ut fiat commodius sibi assignari templum 
et locum in quo poterint sepelire mortuos suos. 


** Secundus Articulus. 
“2. Et ne sub eorum umbra et titulo religionis profani 
et male morati homines sese in hanc urbem intromittant 
per quos tota societas male audiret apud cives vestros ; 
supplicant nemini liberam mansionem in hac urbe per- 
mitti nisi prius sue probitatis sufficiens testimonium 
vobis dederit. 
* Antiquities of Canterbury, by William Somner. 2nd 
edit., London, 1703. Appendix, p. 31. 
+ History of Canterbury, by Hasted, vol. i., p. 94, 1801. 
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“ Tertius Articulus. 

“3. Et ne juventus inculta maneat, requirunt permis- 
sionem dari preceptori quem secum adduxerunt instru- 
endi Juvenes, tum eos quos secum adduxerunt, tum eos 
qui volunt linguam Gallicam dicere. 

* Quartus Articulus. 

“4. Artes ad quas exercendas sunt vocati, et in quibus 
laborare cupit tota societas sub vestro favore et pro- 
tectione sunt Florence, Serges, Bombasin, D. of Ascot 
Serges, &c., of Orleance, Frotz, Silkwever, Mouquade, 
Mauntes, Bages, &c., Stose Mouquades. 

“* Nomina Supplicantium sunt. 
“ Hector Hamon Minister verbi Dei. 
Vincentius Primont Institutor Juventutis. 
Egidius Cousin Magister operum et Conductor totius 

Congregationis in opere. 

Michael Cousin 
Jacobus Querin Noel Lestene 

Petrus du Bose Nicolaus du Buisson 
Antonius du Verdier Petrus Desporres 
Philippus de Neuz Jacobus Bouder 
Robertus Jovelin Tres Viduz.” 
Johannes le Pelu 

Here observe that the religion of these emigrants 
was different to that of the English, which was 
not the case with Jerseymen. 

Some further indulgence was shown to these 
weavers by Elizabeth, in that they were given part 
of the Cathedral in which to live. Hasted tells us 
that in 1634 their number was nine hundred, and 
in 1665 thirteen hundred ; at which latter date 
Charles II. gave them a charter as a company. It 
is reasonable to conclude, therefore, that in 1638 
they numbered about a thousand. Also, we do 
not read of so large an emigration from Jersey as 
a thousand, either in Falle’s History of Jersey, or 
in that larger work called the Oppressions of the 
Islanders of Jersey, in which the number of in- 
habitants of that island is placed at twenty-four 
thousand ; and as both these books were written 
within a hundred and thirty years of the given 
date, the emigration of so many people could not 
have been unnoticed, had it taken place. We have 
a proof that “Jersey” was used as an epithet in 
the quality of spinning, for in Evans’s Old Ballads* 
occur the lines :— 

** She doth sit, and stockings knit 
Of Jarsy and of woollen.” 

Hence, it would appear, that these manufacturers 
were of Flanders and Brabant, with, perhaps, some 
Channel Islanders (observe Le Pelu, Querin, 
Hamon, which, however, may just as well be 
Norman), and that, from their spinning the peculiar 
article called “Jarsy,’ they had the name of 
“ Jersey spinners,” by which they are denoted in 
the State Paper of Charles I., although neither 
Hasted nor Harris ( History of Canterbury) mention 
them under that name. A. pe L. Hammonp. 


Johannes de la Forteroye 


A reference to Johnson’s Dictionary, 4to. edition, 
would have shown Mr. MacCutiocn, sub voce, 





* Old Ballads: Historical and Narrative, by Thomas 
Evans, London, 1810, vol. i., p. 197. 





“ Jersey, n.f. Fine yarn of wool”; so called because 
much yarn is spun in the island of that name. 
Jersey is still a common term for a knitted woollen 
shirt. W. E. 


De Mescuin (4% §. xii. 141.)—In the name of 
historical genealogy I must enter a protest against 
the deplorable series of misstatements collected in 
this note. The notion that “the family of De 
Meschin were formerly Earls of Chester, in the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries,” has arisen out of 
a blundering misinterpretation of the Latin 
sobriquet Meschines. Meschines is the Latin form 
of Le Meschin, which simply means the “ younger,” 
and was a sobriquet borne by individual members 
of several Norman families in no way related to 
each other, to distinguish them from contemporary 
relatives of the same name. Accordingly the 
second William de Albini of Belvoir, and the 
younger Robert de Brus of Annandale, are styled 
respectively, in the chartularies of Belvoir and 
Gisburne, meschines, that is junior. In the same 
way, Ranulf and William, the sons of the elder 
Ranulf of Bayeux, were called meschines, and 
William’s son Ranulf, who died young, bore the 
same appellation to distinguish him from his 
cousin Ranulf, afterwards the fourth Earl of 
Chester. Ranulf Meschines acquired from Henry I. 
the Earldom of Chester soon after 1120, but I have 
not found any contemporary evidence that his 
descendants adopted Meschines as a surname, 
although it was commonly attributed to them by 
the heralds in the dark ages of genealogy. In fact, 
it does not appear that the Earls of Chester, of 
this family, had any hereditary surname. Ranulf 
himself was aiso known as Le Bessin (Baiocensis) 
from his Norman Vicomté, and De Briquesart from 
his birthplace. His son Ranulf, the fourth earl, 
was called Gernons from his wearing a moustache ; 
whilst Hugh, the fifth earl, and Ranulf, the sixth 
earl, were called respectively De Cyvelioc and De 
Blondeville, from the places of their birth. 

In the silence of records and charters, therefore, 
it may be confidently asserted that no family of 
note ever bore the name of De Meschin in Eng- 
land. The first authentic occurrence of this name 
that I have met with is in 1851, when an Irish 
law student, named Thomas Meekins, assumed it 
proprio motu. 

To those of your readers who have any know- 
ledge of Anglo-Norman history, it will seem 
superfluous to add that the “Norman earls of 
Rossmar” never existed, either in the family of 
De Meschin or any other. It is difficult to trace 
such fabrications to their source, but I should sus- 
pect that the blunder has grown up from the 

ounger William de Roumare, Earl of Lincoln, 
or sometimes called Le Meschin to distinguish 
him from his father. TEWwaARS. 


Toe “Te Deum” (4% §. xii. 84, 155.)—In a 
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MS., in the library at Castle Ashby, dated 1482, 
containing the Calendar (London), the Hours of 
the B. V., the Sarum Litany, &c., the verse of the 
Te Dewm reads, “ Eterna fac cum scis tuis glia 
munari.” A. Compton. 


In a copy of the Psalterium cum apparatu vul- 
gart familiariter appresso. Augspurg, 1499, now 
before me, the text is “ Eterna fac cum sanctis tuis 
gloria munerart.” EpWARD PEAcock. 
~ Bottesford Manor. 


“ Broker” (4 §, xii. 143.)—There is so much 
to be said about this word that it is difficult to 
know where to begin. Johnson says a broker is 
“a factor—one that does business for another ; 
2nd, one who deals in old household goods ; 3rd, a 
pimp, match-maker.” 

Two of these meanings (the first and third) 
represent a “middle-man,” or go-between, a man 
doing business between others ; the second repre- 
sents a man doing business for himself. Now we 
want a broker that can bring these two opposite 
meanings together. 

Dr. CHance, no doubt, is right that broker= 
broacher ; but if it came to us from the French, as 
he thinks, it came to them through the Latin, for 
Brocchus, a, wm means with crooked teeth stand- 
ingout. Facciolati refers to Varro— Ipsi quoque 
dentes qui prominent, brocchi dicuntur.” It was 
a Roman cognomen of the gens Furia, as “ Lucius 
Furius Brocchus”; but that word carries it farther 
back, and to an older mint and coinage, and it is 
much more likely that abrocator was manufactured 
from the English, as barganewm was, than v. v. 

This permits us to go at once to the word broach ; 
and here the remarks of Wedgwood are very much 
what I had arrived at before I looked at him, and, 
in my view, much sounder than anything he says 
ander the word broker. : i 

A broach is a spit ; and here we may well agree 
with Junius, and Tooke, and Richardson, who say 
that it simply comes from to break—Italian broe- 
ALS. bre ccan. Piers Plowman uses broches 
as we use matches, or rather very rude skewers (as 
used for dogs’ meat) ; anything, therefore, which 
being split off is capable of penetrating. Note 
also branch of a tree as kindred : a broach of eels 
is a stick of eels, a number spitted on a stick ; 
observe stick, i.e. stuck through. A broach is a 
spit, also a fret for boring a cask. There is a 
Welsh word procio, to stab. The Gaelic brod is 
a goad ; and prod is a goad and anawl. Joiners 
call their tool a brod, carpenters a brad-awl ; and 
the Spanish for brad is broca. In Northumberland 
to brode is to prick ; brogues are pegged shoes made 
of rough hide—broached shoes if you will. Broke 
is a rupture in Kent, and a brook ruptures its 
banks as a river rives them. 

Now, as for the tapster meaning, a tapster draws 
from a cask by the broach which he carries; he 


cure, 











spits the cask, sets it abroach, and in pot, jug, or 
bottle carries specimens as a sampler to his cus- 
tomers. Hence a wine-broker is a go-between and 
carrier of samples, and unites both meanings of the 


etymology. He broaches the wine and breaks 
bulk because he sells lots, broken parts, to his 
clients. He never, unless he breaks his oath 
(which in the rectitude of English commerce he 
commonly does), buys in bulk and sells retail, as 
Ducange ridiculously defines, and by his definition 
stands in the way of a true etymology. 

Let us next take Johnson’s second meaning, 
“one who deals in old household goods.” He 
buys, and on his own account ; how then can he be 
called a broker ? Simply because he buys job-lots, 
and lots that have been sold when the furniture of 
an establishment has been broken up. This it is 
which makes him a broker. 

Many points of interest remain, but I must 
be brief now. <A taper, or torch, is called a broach 
in Piers Plowman ; now a sword is called a brond, 
or brand—both of them are like a spit of flame— 

“ He hath a sword that flames like burning brand.” 

Spenser, F. Q., LI. iii. 18. 
oquefort spells broch “ broke,” a peg or pointed 
forked stick, like the old arquebuse rest. 

Broc is a large vessel to hold wine—{pdyos, 
wine-jar ; do tov Bpéxecy, from pouring out. We 
can now see what Bpéyxecv comes from. 

Of brochure Noel says, it comes from brocher, to 
make in haste, meaning to spur. I think we can 
now say rather that it is a test sample, or essay at 
broaching a subject. 

Brachet, in his excellent Dictionary, says that 
brochet is the diminutive of broche, and means the 
fish that we call pike, or as it were lancehead ; but 
he misses the meaning that I have been trying to 
insist on. 

3roccade is embroidered silk, so that it is em- 
bossed with needlework, and so thickly pricked or 
brodded with the needle point. 

I must conclude, for if the subject is not ex- 
hausted, it is possible that readers may be. 

C. A. W. 

Mayfair, W. 


“Nor A DRUM WAS HEARD” (4 §,. xii. 147.) 
I cannot offer any information as to the poem 
said to have been written on the death of one 
Colonel Beaumanoir in 1749 ; but with regard to 
the question asked in the note appended, I beg to 
refer to the Atheneum of the year 1841, No. 700, 
p. 243, where a reference is made to the Edinburgh 
Advertiser of the 19th March, in which a claim is 
set up, accompanied with credentials and affidavits, 
for a Mr. A. Mackintosh, a student in 1816 at 
Edinburgh, and afterwards a parish schoolmaster, 
as the author of the far-famed ode,— 
“ Not a drum was heard.” 


The Atheneum states that the claim was never 
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before made; that the poem first appeared in an 
Trish and not a Scotch newspaper, and with the 
initials of the Rev. C. Wolfe (C. W. and not 
A. M.), and that Mr. Wolfe was the author of a 
few poems of a very plaintive and beautiful cast, 
and that Mr. Mackintosh was not known to have 
written any poem to justify his claim. 
W. Dike. 
Chichester. 


The poem in question is a jeu desprit of the 
late Francis Mahoney, alias Father Prout. It first 
appeared in Fraser's Magazine, and it is inserted 
in the collected Father Prout’s Reliques, at p. 312 
(Bohn’sedit., 1860), under the title of Les Funérailles 
de Beaumanoir. 8. M. D. does not inform us where 
he found the poem. If he had consulted the com- 
monest historical authorities, he would have found 
that Pondicherry was captured, not in 1749, but 
in January, 1761, when it surrendered to Sir Eyre 
Coote. The veterans, therefore, were not “demain 
loin sur les flots,’ but safe, as prisoners of war, 
within the fortress. 

The brave Count de Lally, who on his return to 
France was sacrificed, like our own Admiral Byng, 
to popular fury, is confounded with his son Lally 
Tollendal, who played a conspicuous part in the 
early scenes of the revolution thirty years later. 
Colonel de Beaumanoir is a perfectly mythical 
personage. The whole thing isajoke. This is 
not the only hoax to which Wolfe’s noble ode has 
given rise. Not long after its first publication, it 
was maintained in the newspapers, by some wicked 
wags, that the ode was composed by a half-crazy 
poetaster, hight “ Doctor” Marshall, in one of our 
northern towns. J. A. Picton. 

Sandyknowe, Wavertree. 


There is a circumstance connected with the sen- 
tence passed on Count de Lally which may, perhaps, 

bssess some interest for the readers of “N. & Q.” 
_ after his death the sentence was reversed, 
and his son wrote to Voltaire to tell him of the 
reversal, Voltaire was dying when he received the 
letter, and his reply was the last thing he wrote. 
I quote from memory, but I believe Voltaire’s note 
runs thus : “Le mourant ressuscite en apprenant 
cette grande nouvelle. Il voit que le Roi est le 
défenseur de la justice. Il mourra content.” 

Ratpu N, James. 
Ashford, Kent. 
[See “N. & Q.,” 4" 8. iv. 578.] 


Ortern or ovr Casties (4 §, xii. 141.)—I do 
not wish at the present moment to controvert any 
of the arguments brought forward by W. F. F., 
but it is right to point out that the De Situ 
Britannie attributed to Richard of Cirencester 
is an undoubted forgery. For proof of the most 
exhaustive sort, see the Preface to the second 
volume of Ricardi de Cirencestria Speculum His- 





toriale, edited by John E. B. Mayor, M.A., for the 
Master of the Rolls’ series of Chronicles. 
Epwarp Peacock. 

Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 

Rate or INTEREST IN THE SEVENTEENTH 
Century (4% S. xii. 148.)—It would seem that 
eight per cent. was the common rate of interest. 

In 1644 the churchwardens of Kirton-in- 
Lindsey, Lincolnshire, note among their receipts, 
“William Kent, gentleman, for 5/i. vpon a bond, 
8s.”"—MS. Churchwardens’ Accounts, 197. 

In November, 1642, it was “ordered by the Lords 
and Commons in Parliament, that for such moneys 
or plate as Mr. Tho. Chase, or any other person, 
shall underwrite for the defence of Lancashire, and 
the reducing of the malignant party there, they 
shall have the publick faith, to be repaid with 
satisfaction after 8/. per cent.”—Rushworth, Hist. 
Coll., v. 67. Epwarp Pracock. 

Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 

It is stated by Woodward and Cates (Encyelo- 
pedia of Chronology, Longmans, 1872, p. 744) 
that the rate of interest was restricted by Act of 
Parliament (Act, 21 Jac. i. c. 17) in 1623 to eight 
per cent., and in 1660 (Act, 12 Car. ii. ¢. 13) to 
six per cent. Adam Smith (Wealth of Nations, 
Bk. I. c. ix.) states substantially the same. There- 
fore, from 1630 to 1650 eight per cent. could not 
have been considered usurious. LAYCAUMA. 


Seizinc Deap Bopiss ror Desr (4 §. xii. 
158.)—Mrs. Henry Wood, in either a note or the 
Preface to East Lynne (I am writing from recollec- 
tion of some years back), referring to an incident 
in the tale, states that it was quite legal to seize a 
corpse for debt, and mentions an instance in which 
it was actually done. Was it ever legal, or was 
the novelist misinformed on the matter ? 

LAYCAUMA. 


EGAN includes in his list of vulgar errors “that 
it is lawful to arrest the dead body for debt.” 
That which was fact within a recent period cannot 
be termed a mere “ vulgar error.” It may suffice 
to remind Ecan of the ghastly story of the 
bailiff, who touched with his wand the cold cheek 
of Sheridan, and in the King’s name arrested the 
corpse for a debt of 500/., which, to avoid delay in 
the funeral, was at once paid by Lord Sidmouth 
and Mr. Canning. x. P. BD. 


Dr. Stoppart (4 §. xii. 136.)—He was never 
editor of the Times, but of a miserable imitation of 
our leading journal, called the New Times. 

STEPHEN JACKSON. 


MonicipaL Corporations oF ENGLAND AND 
WaALes prion To THE MunicirpaL Rerorm Act 
(4% §. xi, 424.)—K. P. D. E. will find the whole 
of the then existing Municipal Boroughs with the 
number of their Wards, Aldermen, and Councillors, 
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and the style of the corporate body in Schedules 
A. and B. of the 5 & 6 William IV. c. 76 (1835). 
Since this Act was passed, about fifty large towns, 
including Birmingham and Manchester, have been 
created boroughs by charter, according to Section 
142 of the Act. There are several towns, or rather 
villages, in the southern and western counties and 
in Wales not included in the above schedules, 
which claim to be boroughs by prescription, and 
in them mayors are annually elected, seriously in 
some, but in others the whole thing is a burlesque. 
I suppose, as the tradition has been handed down 
that these obscure places are entitled to municipal 
government, there must be some truth underlying 
it. Has the question of this class of boroughs ever 
been commented on in “ N, & Q.”? J. R. 
North Shields. 


Jonn Westey (4 §. xii. 126.)—There is no 
doubt about the genuineness of the letter written 
by John Wesley, and quoted by Mr. Bovcuisr. 
The date is fixed by the following lively “note,” 
which appeared in the epigrammatic column of the 
Morning Herald of September 10, 1790 :— 

“The pious John Wesley has proposed a remedy for 
suicide, by gibbeting the unhappy victim of despondency. 
Would not a total extirpation of the gloomy and absurd 
tenets of Methodism be much more conducive to that 
purpose?” 

Mr. Wesley frequently corresponded with the 
newspapers, and generally recorded the letters in 
his Journal. The letter in question does not how- 
ever appear, but the concluding portion of his 
Journal, from June 29, 1786, to October 24, 1790, 
was not published during his lifetime. 

It is probable that Wesley heard of the fol- 
lowing circumstance during one of his Continental 
journeys. A suicidal mania having broken out 
among the young women of a town in Germany, 
various steps were taken to stop it, but without 
success, At last a notice was issued to the effect 
that the naked bodies of suicides would in future 
be exposed to the public gaze. This unwelcome 
publicity effectually checked the desire to commit 
self-murder. Witiiam RayYNeEr. 

Harrington Street, Hampstead Road. 


I have searched the pages of the Methodist 
Magazine for 1788, and for twenty years there- 
after, but I cannot find the letter given by your 
correspondent, and, so far as I am aware, the re- 
marks on suicide do not appear in any published 
collection of his letters. Very similar remarks 
may, however, be found in his Thoughts upon 
Suicide (Works, 3rd edit., London, 1831, vol. xiii. 
p. 441), dated Liverpool, April 8, 1790. 

Here let me remark upon the extreme incon- 
venience arising from the want of full indices to 
this magazine, wherein will be found a great mass 
of matter, of the greatest interest, not to Metho- 
dists only, but to all classes of readers. Imagine 











a set of books extending now to near one hundred 
thick volumes, and no General Index ! 

Francis M. Jackson. 
Portland Street, Manchester. 


Sasines, &c. (48. xii. 148. 1) Sasines are 
instruments (often written on parchment) under 
the hands of notaries public evidencing the act 
of delivery of heritage by symbols, as earth and 
stone, &c. One having received such delivery is 
said to be thereby sased—seized, infefted, or vested 
in the land as of fee. (2) The precept of clare 
constat is a charter & superiore domino, command- 
ing or directing his bailie, acting in his name, to 
give sasine or investment of heritage by delivery 
of the proper symbols to the heir of the deceased, 
because it clearly appears (clare constat) to him 
that the party in favour of whom it is granted is 
that heir. (3) Extracts are certified copies of 
deeds or writs extracted from registers in which the 
principl writ has been recorded. (4) Dispositions 
are writs by which lands, &c., are disponed and 
transferred by the true owner to another. (5) 
Bonds are obligations which may be of cautionry, 
or relief from cautionry, and of other kinds. I 
would add that “ Brog,” in the excerpt from letter 
given, seems a misreading of the word; and a 
“name tore off” effects a cancelling of the deed to 
which it was appended by Scotch law. 

EsPEDARE. 


AxsicaiL Hitt, AFTERWARDS MRS. AND THEN 
Lapy Masnam (4 §. xii. 149.)\—In Swift, with 
Notes, by Scott, vol. ii. p. 416, edit. 1824, the 
journal to Stella records—“ Mrs. Masham was 
with him ” (Lord Treasurer Harley) “ when I came ; 
and they are never disturbed ; ’tis well she is not 
very handsome.” And to this paragraph Scott’s 
note is—“ She was remarkable for a very red nose, 
which was the perpetual subject of raillery in the 
Whig lampoons.” Swift and Scott’s rough outline 
may account for the scarceness, and, possibly, 
entire absence of a finished portrait. 

Joun PIKE. 


HELMET AND BEeEnive (4 §. xii. 168.)— 
“ His helmet now shall make a hive for bees,” 
[* And lovers’ songs be turned to holy psalms ; 
A man-at-arms must now serve on his knees, 
And feed on prayers, which are old age’s alms.” 
These lines are by the old dramatist George Peele, 
from a sonnet ad fin., Polyhymnia. 
J. H. I. Oak ey. 


Bisuop Lee (4 §. xii. 145.)\—Audi alteram 
partem. The following well-known passage from 
Shakspeare was to my knowledge “ handed about 
among the clergy of the diocese” in Bishop Lee’s 
lifetime, as descriptive of his character; and, to say 
the least of it, it is quite as near the truth as the 
Scaligerian epitaph at page 145. And would not 
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even Scaliger himself have spared the bitterest of 
his personal enemies when dead ? 
“ He was a scholar, and a ripe and good one: 
Exceeding wise, fair-spoken, and persuading : 
Lofty and sour to them that loved him not, 
But to those men that sought him, sweet as summer.” 
Equus. 
Hutton Famity (Scor.anp) (4" §. xii. 148.) — 
The designation “ Lady Hutton,” referred to by H., 
does not necessarily infer that the person so styled 
yas noble or bore it of right. It has long been 
and still even is the practice in Scotland, certainly 
in the Lowlands, to distinguish landed proprietors, 
however small their estates, by the name of their 
place instead of by their proper name, ¢. g., the 
antiquary is never addressed as Jonathan Oldbuck, 
but always as Monkbarns, the place of which he 
was laird. In like manner his wife or mother 
was the leddy, and would be known throughout the 
country as Lady Monkbarns. The Lady Hutton 
of Mr. Campbell’s correspondent was probably 
such a local dame. There is a parish of Hut- 
ton in Berwickshire, and several places of the 
name occur in that county and also in Lanarkshire. 


W. E. 
Heet-Taps (4 §S, xi. 504; xii: 18.)—There is 
a sporting phrase—to “ run heelway ”—when, after 


a check, hounds take up the scent in the wrong 
direction, running back towards the start instead of 
forwards after the “vermin.” The huntsman has 
then to whip them off; no “heelway” can be 
allowed. Is not this the idea contained in the 
word “heel-taps’’? The word “tap” is used 
for the liquor, as we say “a good tap,” if 
the drink be good; that which remains in 
the glass is part of the “tap” appropriated to the 
previous toast. To make it serve for another is 
going back in the order of drinking, “going to 
heel,” and is supposed to indicate want of hearti- 
ness to the toast proposed, and a _niggardly 
economy of drink, which is contemptible in the 
eyes of your true Bacchanalian. Crowpowy. 


In drinking toasts, &c., it has always been the 
habit, I believe, to express approbation by noise of 
some sort, hip-hip-hurraying, clinking glasses, or 
beating the table. Now, one of the most common 
instruments employed for the last purpose is, or 
was (I prefer the past tense), the glass, and in 
earlier times—in the times when the phrase had 
its origin—the horn, pewter, or silver drinking-cup. 
While any of the liquor remained in the cup, the 
beating or tapping had, of course, to be done with 
the heel of the vessel, and very gently too; but 
when the drinking was “clean cup oot,” then the 
brim was or might be used, and the tapping 
became furious. Heel-taps were of necessity 
gentle taps, and expressed but slight applause. 
On the other hand, no heel-taps ! was a demand 
for convivial thunder. X. X. 





ALEXANDER Penyecurk (4 S. xii. 7, 53.)— 
Dr. Alexander Pennecuik, besides being known as 
author of the Description of Tweeddale, is said to 
have given Allan Ramsay the plot of The Gentle 
Shepherd, the scene of which is laid on Pennecuik’s 

trimonial estate, Newhall, in the Pentland Hills, 

believe he was the representative of the ancient 
family of Pennicuik of that ilk near Edinburgh, 
who sold their estates about the middle of the 
seventeenth century to a John Clerk, a native of 
Montrose, who made a fortune by trade in the 
Scottish capital. This barony was held by a 
curious tenure—blowing a hunting horn before the 
Scottish kings on the Borough Moor—and the 
Clerks of Pennicuik have commemorated this in 
their family motto, “Free for a blast,’ besides 
exhibiting the horn on their coat armorial, if I 
mistake not. ANGLo-Scortvs. 


Gao Fever (4" §. xi. 443, 470,488; xii. 16.) 
—In the evidence of Mr. Akerman, the then keeper 
of Newgate, laid before Parliament circa 1770, 
when the City Corporation applied for a grant of 
money to rebuild the gaol, a notable instance of 
the effect of this contagious disease is alluded to. 
Mr. Akerman said that— 

** Independently of the mortality among the prisoners, 
he had had nearly two sets of servants die of the gaol 
distemper since he had been in office, and that he remem- 
bered when, some years ago, at the Old Bailey, two of the 
judges, the Lord Mayor, and several of the jury, and 
others to the number of sixty persons and upwards, died 
of the gaol distemper. 

**This last calamity occurred in the year 1750, when 
the infection was communicated from Newgate to the 
Sessions House, and proved fatal to almost all who were 
in court. Sir Samuel Pennant (the Lord Mayor), Sir D. 
Lambert (an Alderman), Sir Thomas Abney (a Judge of 
the Common Pleas), Mr. Baron Clark, and many of the 
lawyers who were in official attendance at the Sessions, 
were among the sufferers.”— Brayley’s Londiniana, 1829, 


vol. iv., p. 155. 
W. E. B. 


Empress Evizasetu II. or Russia (4™ §. xii. 
27, 93.)—The history of the most unfortunate 
daughter of the Empress Elizabeth II., her escape 
from Russia at the age of twelve, and her con- 
veyance to Rome by Prince Radzivil,—the pro- 
ceedings of Alexéy Orloff, the cruel plot which he 
laid for her ruin, and the part which Admiral 
Greig took in conveying the young Princess to 
Russia,—are fully detailed in Tooke’s Life of 
Catherine IT. (translated from the French of 
Castera), 1799, vol. ii. p. 61. Of the brothers of 
the Princess Tarrakanoff, one died from an accident 
in the chemical laboratory of Prof. Lehman, and 4 
second one was alive when Castera wrote (vol. L 
p. 66). There was a report at one time current that, 
on the birth of Paul Petrovitch, the infant was 
changed and a child of the Empress, by Razum- 
offsky, substituted in its place ; but this story 1s 
highly improbable. Epwarp So.y. 
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“Camp-sHED” (4 S. xii. 149.)\—The etymo- 
logy of this word is fully discussed in “ N. & Q.,” 
4% §, viii. 371, 439; ix. 44. , a 


Antiquity oF NAMES DERIVED FROM Hvn- 
preps (4" S. xii. 101, 157.) —The present Attorney- 
General’s family does not derive its name from the 
hundred of Coleridge, as Mr. 8S. Warp supposes, 


but from the manor of Coleridge, in the parish of 


Coleridge, near the Eggesford station of the North 

Devon Railway, and now the property of Lord 

Portsmouth. F. C. Hincrston-RanpDoLpa. 
Ringmore Rectory, Ivybridge. 


Form or Reconcininc A CONVERT IN THE 
Roman Cuvurcn (4 §. xi. 359, 449; xii. 76. 
Mr. Downey, writing from Dublin in July, 1873, 
cites, “as interesting to English people,” from an 
“Ordo administrandi Sacramenta,” published in 
London in 1831. English people are not unlikely 
to be aware of the existence of such a publication 
if they have any interest in the contents. Thiriy 
years ago, I became acquainted with an edition 

ublished in the year 1843 in England, not in 
chen Any person in England making the 
“very much larger profession of faith” contained 
in it would be reconciled, not to the Roman 
Church, but to the Catholic Church. Exactly the 
same thing would occur in Paris, Amsterdam, 
Madrid, or New York. I should think that the 
correspondent to whom Mr. Downen replied need 
not have been told that he “may be assured.” 
Was there any doubt about the facts? If so, I am 
glad to allege my evidence in confirmation. The 
“Ordo administrandi Sacramenta” contains also 
the “ Exhortation after receiving a convert into the 
Church,” in which are these words :— 

“Corresponding with this mercy and goodness of God, 
you have now made a full and open profession of the 
Catholic Faith, and, according to your earnest desire, 
are now admitted asa true member of that One Holy, 
Catholic, and Apostolic Church which Christ Himself 
founded.” 

May I observe to Mr. DowneEn that of ministers 
of the Established Church in England is also de- 
manded “a very much larger profession of Faith 
than the Apostles’ Creed.” They, at least, sign 
the Thirty-Nine Articles, one of which expresses 
assent to the Three Creeds, Apostles’, Nicene, and 
Athanasian, “because they may be proved by 
most certain warrants of Holy Scripture” ; and 
another binds them to the two books of Homilies, 
as “containing a godly and wholesome doctrine,” 
and orders those Homilies “to be read in churches 
by the ministers diligently and distinctly.” 

D. P. 

Stuarts Lodge, Malvern Wells. 


Brsiocraruy or Urorptas (4% §, xi. 519; xii. 
2, 22, 41, 91, 153.)—Memoirs of Gaudentio di 
Lucca, “generally attributed to the celebrated 
Bishop Berkeley,” and quoted as his in the ad- 








mirable story of Mademoiselle Panache (see Maria 
Edgeworth’s Moral Tales), is not in any edition of 
the Bishop’s works that has fallen into my hands. 
Is it included in the older editions? If not, in what 
work, or collection of works, am I likely to find it, 
and on what ground has the authorship been 
ascribed to the Bishop? Noxti RapEcwirFe. 





Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


The Heraldry of Worcestershire. Being a Roll of the 
Arms borne by the several Noble, Knightly, and Gentle 
Families which have had Property or Residence in 
that County from the Earliest Period to the Present 
Year. With Genealogical Notes. Collected from the 
Heralds’ Visitations, Ancient MSS., Heraldic Diction- 
aries, Church Monuments, Personal Seals, and other 
Trustworthy Sources. By H. Sydney Grazebrook, Esq. 
2 vois. (J. Russell Smith.) 

THE above title-page exempts us from describing the 
nature of this work. Its quality has its best warrant 
in the name of the author. The end aimed at 
is accomplished in a way honourable alike to his 
ability and his modesty. The introductory chapter 
(would it nad been longer) is as fascinating a bit of writing 
on heraldry as any reader can hitherto have met with. 
Referring to the antiquity of bearing arms, Mr. Grazebrook 
says, “ Fréron maintains that a fig-leaf was borne by Adam 
for arms after the fall ; and Sylvanus Morgan assures us 
that to this was added, Argent, an Apple vert, in right of 
Eve, because she was an heiress.” Mr. Grazebrook 
records the fact that, in the olden time a man could 
legally assume arms ; he could not appropriate those of 
any other man; and after the assumption (or, in other 
cases, after they had been conferred) the bearer looked 
on them as freehold property, and could will the whole 
coat to « friend and his heirs for ever ! 


Calendar of State Papers and Manuscripts relating to 
English Affairs existing in the Archives and Collections 
of Venice and in other Libraries of Northern Italy. 
Vol. V. 1534—1554. Edited by Rawdon Brown. 
(Longmans & Co.) 

In this fifth volume will be found some very curious 

details with regard to an Englishman who has been 

greatly misunderstood—Cardinal Pole; also, some still 
more curious details, showing how the chances of 
candidates for the tiara were betted upon at the Italian 
bankers’, as eagerly as horses are made the subject of 
wagers at Tattersall’s. Among the thousand other 
subjects calendared, are the court and person of Mary 

Tudor, admirably treated, especially the intrigue of 

Northumberland to place Lady Jane Grey on the throne, 

and how he was duped by Mary, whom he thought he 

was deluding. 


Royston Winter Recreations in the Days of Queen Anne. 
Translated into Spenserian Stanza, by the Rev. W. W. 
Harvey, B.D., from a Contemporary Latin Poem by 
T. Wright, M.A., Physician. (Longmans & Co.) 

Tue Rector of Ewelme, in this tasteful little volume 

dedicated to Mr. Gladstone—-a conjunction of names that 

will not fail to recall the subject of rather a warm debate 
in the House of Commons last year—has rendered into 
pleasing verse a Latin poem descriptive of the life of the 
elite of Royston in the early part of the eighteenth 
century. The task was undertaken at the request of the 
present inhabitants of the town; and the poem is suc- 
ceeded by a history of Royston, in which those who are 
interested in the subject will find, amongst other matter, 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


[4" S. XII. Serr. 6,73. 








fully set forth the various theories that have existed 
concerning the origin of the name. The volume is also 
furnished with small neat engravings. 


A Bibliographical List of Lord Brougham’s Publications, 
arranged in Chronological Order. By the Author of 
The Handbook of Fictitious Names. (Only one 
hundred Copies Privately Printed.) (J. Russell Smith.) 

Tus List has been compiled expressly for Messrs. 
A. & C. Black’s edition of Lord Brougham’s works by a 
well-known and accomplished bibliographer; and, as 
there are only one hundred separate copies, those 
admirers of that noble and learned lord who desire to 
possess a copy of a little book which throws indirectly 
much light upon his biography, will do well to be 
early in their application to the publisher. 


The Latin Year. A Collection of Hymns for the 
ns of the Church, selected from Medieval and 
Modern Authors. Part II. Ascension and Whitsuntide. 
(B. M. Pickering.) 
Tue “ jingle of rhyme ” was not tolerated by the classical 
poets; nevertheless, there is something exquisitely 
musical in the Latin rhyme ; and he who possesses and 
often reads thes simple, sweet, yet forcible. hymns, will 
have some taste of a life of sweet and purifying in- 
fluences. 


Watton’s Polyglot Bible. Vol. I. Edit. 1657.—Any 
person whose copy is imperfect at pages 297 and 303-4, 
may probably have them rectified (by an exchange of 
leaves) by writing to the Librarian of King’s College, 
Cambridge. 

BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE 

Particulars of Price, &c., of the following books to be sent direct to 
the gentlemen by whom they are required, whose names and addresses 
are given for that purpose > 
Mowrnuty Mirror. Ist Series. Vols. XII. to XXII. 

Morruty Minnor. 2nd Series. Vol. IX. 
Wanted by Charles Wylie, Eeg., 3, Earl's Terrace, Kensington, W 


Beray’s Sussex Pepicress. 
Coceniper’s Lectures on SHAKESPEARE. 
Dattaway's Sussex. 3 vols., or separate Rapes 

Wanted by W. J. Smith, 43, North Street, Brighton. 
Published by John Murray, Albemarle Street. 1°32 
Published by Simpkin & Marsball. 





PaLZonomaica. 
Surriementiro Patsonomaica, 
lad 


Wanted by Mr. Pilewilliams, Adpar Hill, Newcastle Emlyn. 


AMotices to Correspondents. 


Our CoRRESPONDENTS will, we trust, excuse our sug- 
gesting to them, both for their sakes as well as our own— 

That they should write clearly and distinctly—and on 
one side of the paper only—more especially proper names 
and words and phrases of which an explanation may be 
required. We cannot undertake to puzzle out what a Cor- 
respondent does not think worth the trouble of writing 
plainly. 

Lituiput.— The hero of your story was Voltaire ; and 
the story is properly this. When Voltaire was a pupil in 
the Jesuits’ College, Lowis le Grand, he occasionally walked 
with professors and with other pupils to Bas Meudon. 
It was on one of those occasions, that being in a place 
where there was an echo, he shouted, in a voice that might 
have aroused Rabelais, — and, of course, to enrage ‘the 
Jeswit professors who accompanied the pupils,—“ Judas 
‘eratne Jesuita?” The echo naturally replied “ Ita.” At 
which the audacious youth laughed; and the Jesuits, 
wisely, laughed as loud as he. 





“ Beax.”—This word is of much older origin than the 
one claimed by you. Formerly, it was “ beck,” s 

as from Ang.-Saz. “‘ beag,” a collar (of authority). In 
the last century, Sir John Fielding was called “ the blind 
Beak.” 

B. de V.—There is no such descendant. Sternes 
daughter, Lydia, at the age of twenty-one, married af 
Alli (France) M. Alexandre Anne Meédalle, aged 
twenty, in April, 1772. There was a son of this marri 
but he died in 1783 at a school at Sorére, at which tome 
his mother was already dead. Sterne’s widow has bem 
dead just a hundred years. She died at Albi, but not &% 
her daughter's house, in 1773. 

W. F. R.— With pleasure. 

Bewsty.— Unable to furnish the information required. 
Any publisher could satisfactorily reply. 

H. W. L.—The gentleman whose address you ask for 
died some months ago under very sad circumstances. 


Ratpx THomas.— Whistler's Etchings. See Atheneum, 


for 1871, July to December, p. 280. 


E. C. B.—See “N. & Q.,” 3" S. iv. 155. At the Straw- 
berry Hill sale, the speculum was purchased by Mr. 
Smythe Pigott; at the sale of that gentleman's lbrary, 
in 1853, & passed into the possession of the late Lord 
Londesborough. 

H. 8S. Sxrproy.—Catharine 
“N. & Q.,” 2™' 8. iv. 107, 332; Archzeologia, ix. 1; and 
the Gentleman’s Mag. for 1792. The Modern Orlando 
is attributed to the late Rev. George Croly, LL.D. 

K. R.—For papers on burials on the north side 
churchyards, see “N. & Q.,” 1* 8. ii. 55, 92, 126, 189, 
253, 346; iii. 74, 125, 332, 3.3; iv. 309; vi. 112; viii. 207. 

J.R. Suanp.—Salamander. Consult “N. & Q,” &#* 
8. iii. 446; and 3° 8. xi. 69. 

H. 8. 8.—At an early opportunity. 

J. R.—“ Bastile,” as applied to union workhouses, &ea 
slang word to intimate that they are prisons instead 
asylums. 

J. P.—The correct form is thus :— 

“The world was all before them, where to choose 

Their place of rest, and Providence their guide.” 
Paradise Lost, B. 12. 

J. H. B.—The subject has been noticed. 

C. M. would obtain the information required by ap- 
plying to any of the foreign music-sellers in London. 

W. L. R.—All that came to hand were inserted. We 
shall be glad to hear from our correspondent again. 

W. J. R. D.—Hallam wrote a Constitutional History of 
England, from the Accession of Henry VII. to the 
Death of George II. Jt was first published im 1827. 
The eighth chapter of his Europe during the Middle Ages 
is a review of the English Constitution from the reign of 
Edward I. to the close of that of Edward 1V. 

G. E. is begged to accept our best thanks. 
deavour to obtain answers to his queries. 


Parr’s Tomb. Consult 








We will en- 


NOTICE. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 

To all communications should be affixed the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “The 
Editor "—Advertisements and Business Letters to “The 
Publisher ”"—at the Office, 20, Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, W.C, 





